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Where is Spring? It is with these books 
from LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


THE ADVENTURES OF RINALDO 


PABLO PAINTS A PICTURE 
by Warren Miller and Edward Sorel 
2-color picture book. 4 ap 


SWING ME, SWING TREE 


by Marcia Marks 


Ilustrated by David Berger 
March 12. Picture book. 4 up. 
$2.50 


A SONG IS BORN 


by Beatrice and Ferrin Fraser 


4color drawings by Nora Unwin 
First music bodk. 5 up. 


March 11. 
$2.50 


LITTLE LEFTY 
by Matt Christopher 


Mlastrated by Caddell Foster 
March 30. Easy sports story. 
7-10. $2.75 


THE LITTLE HORSE 


THAT RACED A TRAIN 


by Wilma Pitchford Hays 


Ilustrated by Wesley Dennis 
March 26. Easy Western story. 
7-11. $2.75 


THE REALLY 
REAL FAMILY 
by Helen Doss 


Mlustrated with 19 photographs 
March 26. A true story. 
6-8. $2.75 


RIDE THE WHITE 
TIGER 

by Roger W. Clark 

IMustrated by Kim Clark 


March 25. Korean War story. 
12 up. $3.00 


KNIGHT OF THE 
GOLDEN FLEECE 

by Virginia Chase 

Ilastrated by Howard Simon 


March 23. Biography. 
12 up. $3.50 


$2.75 
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CLANCY’S WITCH 
by Emilie Warren McLeod 
Hlustrated by Lisl Weil 


Uncommon ghost story. 
An Atlantic Book. 7-11. $3.00 


BILL AND COO 
by Mazo de Ia Roche 


Mlustrated by Eileen A. Soper 
March 12. A fantasy. 
An Atlantic Book. 7 ap. $2.50 


THE RED DORY 
by Hazel Wilson 


Ilastrated by Forrest Orr 
A reissue. 


10-14. $3.00 


by Isabella Holt 


IMustrated by Erik Blegvad 
An Atlantic Book. 


ANDY AND THE GOPHER 
by Audrey McKim 

IMlustrated by Ronnie Solbert 

April 23. Character story. 

8-11. $2.75 


THE SECRET HORSE 
by Marion Holland 


IMustrated by the author 
March 24. A mystery. 9-13. $3.00 


ELEPHANT FOR RENT 
by Lucille Chaplan 


IMlustrated by Don Sibley 
March 10. Animal story. 
812. $3.00 


TREE HOUSE ISLAND 
by Scott Corbett 


Illustrated by Cordon Hansen 
March 9 A mystery story. 
An Atlantic Book. 812. $3.00 


Here is Pablo, watching for Spring 


TREASURE OF THE 
HIGH COUNTRY 

by Jonreed Lauritzen 

Ilustrated by Eric von Schmidt 


March 30. Western story. 
10-14. $3.00 


THE LION'S WHISKERS 
by Russell Davis and 
Brent Ashabranner 


Illustrated by James Teason 
African tales. 
i2 up. $3.00 


CASTLE ON THE CAMPUS 
by Don Wilcox q 
Jacket by Robert Pailthorpe 

College story. 
13 up. $3.00 


All books cloth bound and Smyth sewn. Ask your supplier to show them to you. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY « BOSTON 











Are there 

answers for 

all of their 
questions? 


There are answers, of course. But they hold 
an extra value if children can find them 
without assistance. In this way, Britannica 
Junior is your “silent teaching helper” in the 
classroom or library. It teaches elementary 
school children lifetime research skills as they 
use the set without assistance. 

This unassisted use is possible because 
Britannica Junior makes no attempt to cover 
all age levels. All material is selected, written 
and edited for use by the elementary school 
child. Short sentences and paragraphs are set 
in a clear type selected by the children 
themselves in classroom tests. The one-volume 
index is as easy to use as the dictionary, and 
it trains children for use of comprehensive 
adult encyclopaedias. 

As the range of children’s questions 
increases each year, so does the content of 
Britannica Junior. During the last five years, 
1,085 new pages and 2,595 entirely new 
illustrations have been added to the set. And in 
the same period, 3,411 articles were revised. 
This continuous revision keeps Britannica 
Junior in step with modern teaching trends 
as well as the changing world of facts. 


For your free copy of the new teaching aid, 
“Traveling Through Space,” send a postcard request 
to John R. Rowe, Dept. 181 MC, Educational 
Director, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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io. designed especially for elementary school children 











THE BIGGEST HAT IN THE WORLD 


by Robin and Billie King. Pint-sized Tris knew very well 
that the hat makes the man, and all he wanted was the 
biggest hat in the world. He got it, too, after concocting 
one fantastic headgear after another. What happened Vi 
then makes a very right climax for this newest picture 





book by the author and artist of Just the Right Size. 





Ages 4-7 Reinforced cloth $2.25, N 
In 
THE IN-BETWEEN ‘i 
by Elizabeth Allen. It was an in-between 
year for Lynn, between high school grad- C 
uation and starting college—a year of first T 
love, heartbreak, and finding happiness 
where she least expected it. 
WILLIE JOE AND HIS Ages 12-15 Cloth $2.75 
SMALL CHANGE . 
by Marguerite Vance. [/lustrated by Robert FOR EACH OTHER 
MacLean, Willie Joe’s small change is hard by Janet Lambert, Two revolutions beset ‘ 
to ez Z save 2 : y ; ome 
serge and hard ” — but he manages the irrepressible Josie: one in Haiti where I 
to do both in spite of his lovable but bor- she lives, the other within her own family : 
rowing family. An endearing story of a A lively growing-up story by the author of 
boy who is Everyboy, in Kentucky, 1899. Tie Pesctets Mens 
Ages gis Cloth $2.50 Ages 12-16 Cloth $2.75 R 
R 
MY BEST FRIENDS ARE APES PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY AND 
by Heinrich Oberjohann. Illus. with. photo- THE NUTCRACKER BALLET ‘ 
graphs. From forty years in West Africa by Opal Wheeler. Illus. by Christine Price. P. 
capturing and training wild animals, Part II of this sensitively written biog- 
the author has chosen his funniest and raphy: Tschaikowsky’s young manhood 
most fascinating experiences—long-suffer- 114 fame. Simple piano arrangements in- 
ing friendships with three very “human” cluded Ages 8-12 Cloth $3.50 
chimpanzees. 7 at 
Ages 12 up Cloth $2.95 ( 
THE LITTLEST BEAR a 
by Inez Hogan. Foreword by Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann, A 
State University of Iowa. The littlest bear had a lot to 
learn, first from his mother and then—suddenly—all by A 
himself. His growing-up adventures will be both ap- E 
8 I P 
pealing and helpful to youngest readers, in our new 
picture book by the author-artist of the popular Twin : 
Books. of 
Ages 3-6 Reinforced Cloth $2.50 os 
Si 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. ‘ 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. \ 
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Wolf of Badenoch 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. A dog story of 
action and adventure in the Grampian Hills 
of Scotland. This account of the training of 
the dog, Wolf, by the Highland Sheepherder 
and young Robbie Craig will delight boys. 
Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler. 

April. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


Life Is a Journey 


By GERTRUDE E. FINNEY. As in The Plums 
Hang High Mrs. Finney has fashioned her 
picture of the close-knit Simonds family for 
family reading. Absorbing the strange, 
beautiful Sylvia into their charmed circle 
for a summer, they solve a few of their own 
problems as well as hers. 

March. Agesl4up. $3.50 


David and the 
Mountain 


By CHRISTINE PRICE. David, the youngest, 
and his scrap of a dog, Fly, try to prove 
themselves amidst the crowding events of 
the Welsh community. High on the moun- 
tain, in the actual work with the sheep, they 
at length succeed and David wins the shep- 
herd’s staff. Illustrated by the author. 
March. Ages10-14. $2.75 


Free for All 


By VIOLA ROWE. For a girl of the ’20’s life 
was a whirl of gaiety, beaux and college. 
Stephanie, her father’s sheltered favorite, 
approaches a mature emotional involve- 
ment and a new awareness of herself and 
the friends and family about her as she 
encounters doubt, violence and, for the first 
time, reality. April. Young adults. $3.50 























Alexander’s Horses 


By ALFRED POWERS. There were seven mag- 
nificent stallions who carried the king as 
he conquered the world, and the two stable- 
boys shared in all that befell, escaping from 
pyramids, outwitting spies, and sending 
Bucephalus to his greatest performance of 
all. Illustrated by John Mackey. 

April. Ages12-16. $3.50 


Ingo, the Story of 
My Otter 


By WALTER VON SANDEN. This true story 
of an endearing and unusual pet will rouse 
anxiety as to whether he will settle con- 
tentedly into his new home and his quests 
into the wild lake country be successful. 
Illustrated with photographs by the au- 
thor. March. Ages10-14. $2.50 





The Face»: 
in the Stone | 


By ELSIE REIF ZIEGLER. With the others who 
come to cut the stone for the first Chicago 
skyscrapers, Dushan shares a Serbian her- 
itage, but once the mystery of his father’s 
death is solved, he and the lovely Marinka 
see a bright future in America. Decorations 
by Ray Abel. March. Ages12-16. $2.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY ° 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
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Some of the beautiful, new 


GOLDEN BOOKS 
for Spring 1959 


IN Goldencraft LIBRARY BINDING 


THE STORY OF FLIGHT 

The most beautiful and comprehensive vol- 
ume ever created for young readers on the 
theme of man’s conquest of the air. A bril- 
liant array of full-color pictures and photo- 
graphs illustrates an exciting narrative, from 
the dreams of Leonardo da Vinci to today’s 
rockets. 10 x 12%. Grades 5-High School. 
March. $3.99 net. 


THE GLOBAL ATLAS 

For readers of all ages: a magnificent new 
world atlas in full color. Over 40 shadow re- 
lief maps, plus ancient maps, pictorial maps, 
pictures of mapmaking instruments. Text by 
Frank Debenham relates the history of maps, 
describes each continent of the world. Size 
10% x 13%. Grades 5-High School. Janu- 
ary. $5.99 net. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

OF MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

135 pages of superb full-color paintings by 
the Provensens illustrate the favorite myths 
and legends of the western world, including 
The Song of Roland, Beowulf, Sigurd of 
the Volsungs, the heart of the great body of 
Greek myth, and much more. Size 8 x 11. 
March. $4.99 net. 


WALT DISNEY’S 

TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURES 

A four-in-one treasury: the drama and excite- 
ment of four Disney True-Life Adventure 
Films — Nature’s Half-Acre, Beaver Valley, 
Bear Country, Seal Island — captured in one 
volume. Color photographs on every page 
Grades 5-High School. February. $3.59 net. 


CAMPING AND CAMP CRAFTS 
Wonderful book for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
family campers, and everyone who likes the 
out-of-doors. Hundreds of color pictures show 
camping equipment and methods, how to 
roll a bedroll, pitch a tent, build a fire, paddle 
a canoe, organize hikes, and more, more, 
more. Size 8% x 11. Grades 4-up. March. 
$2.39 net. 


THE SKY OBSERVER’S GUIDE 

Hundreds of color photographs, drawings, 
sky maps and charts, together with a lucid 
text, enable the amateur sky-watcher to lo- 
cate and observe the wonders of the sky. It is 
the first simple “how-to” guide in the field. 
Grades 5-High School. May. $2.99 net. 


A new Fun-to-Learn Book: 

THE GOLDEN 

PICTURE BOOK OF BIRDS 

An introduction to 80 species of birds. Color 
pictures on every page. Grades 3-5, March. 
$1.89 net. 


New titles in the Golden Library of 


Knowledge 

MATHEMATICS THE MOON 
SPACE FLIGHT INSECTS 
ANIMAL TRAVELS ENGINES 


Grades 4-8. Price: $1.39 net, each. 
WE ARE SIX 


Memorable photographs by Suzanne Szasz 
unfold the story of a happy family and how 
it welcomes a new baby. A book for children 
and parents to share. Grades 5-up. February. 
$2.99 net. 


TALL TALES OF AMERICA 
Exciting stories of nine American folk heroes, 
including Pecos Bill, Johnny Appleseed, Sam 
Patch, Paul Bunyan. With color pictures 
Grades 5-up. February. $2.99 net. 


Two new Capitol Adventure Books : 
Grades 4-Junior High School. 


ADVENTURE 

WITH GROWING PLANTS 

What happens when seeds germinate, how 
the growth of plants is affected by their 
environment. With photographs and draw- 
ings illustrating the different stages of plant 
growth. March. $2.99 net. 


ADVENTURE WITH WEATHER 
A 96-page, fully illustrated handbook of sim 
ple weather theory to help the youngster 
understand weather analysis and forecasting. 
March. $2.99 net. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and the 
new 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum Resource Material. 


GOLDEN PRESS, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 
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GSPRING BOOKS 


FOR TEEN -AGERS 
MYSTERY HAUNTS THE FAIR by Annette Turngren 


The mid-western town of Garland is in an uproar when the town’s 
leading family suddenly withdraws its gift of an island for a town 
ark. Young Margaret Ellender is determined to find out why. 
ith the aid of an old diary, she solves the mystery, saves the island 
for the town, and finds a new romance. $2.95 


WHITE COLLAR GIRL by Marjory Hall Eli 


All her life Alix Whitney has resisted change, always holding on to Re as 
the known and familiar. When her family announces she is to attend 9 *7@he Spe 
an out-of-town secretarial school, she is depressed and frightened. ich 
But business school turns out to be more interesting than Alix || lis 
expected, and new friends help her develop into a person willing ~“* mn Wix:. tio! 
to face life bravely. $2.95 pat 


BEYOND THE FRONTIER by Franklin Folsom ma 


-_— & @ 


At the beginning of the American Revolution, Horatio Jones, not # Yor 
yet 18, is already a veteran Indian fighter. Captured and ‘“‘adopted” dis 
y the Senecas, he still finds a way to serve the cause of freedom. ine 


An action-packed, fast-moving story, based on the true adventures , 
of a Revolutionary patriot. $2.95 in 


STRANGE CASE AT WILLOWOOD by Lois Snesing ts “a 


Sally Eastman has just graduated from high school and is determined fer 
to be a nurse. She gets a job as companion to aged Julia Ainsley, eve 
owner of the crumbling, forbidding country house, Willowood. Then q 

strange things happen, for something is hidden in the mansion’s | / Th 
ghostly locked chambers, something that many people want. A : 
taut, suspense-filled story. $2.95 ing 


FIFTY FATHOM KLONDIKE by stewart Sterling iia 


The biggest boat Dave MacKim, mountain boy, has ever been in 


is a fishing skiff—until the night he signs on board the Blue Horse, wee 
a Florida coast shrimper. Also aboard are a quick-tempered captain, ay for 
a rough-and-tumble cook, and Jack, a boy of his own age. How Dave Ty 
fights against man and sea adds up to a salty yarn crammed with 
thrills. $2.95 “4 
ive 
CAROL OF LONG CHANCE MINE by Helen Reynolds ie the 
Young Carol Sutherland has spent her whole life in a small Canadian ass TH me 
mining town, deep in the mountains. When her father is rushed aeeiinth | 
off to a hospital, Carol accompanies him, even though she is terrified ph 
at being on her own in a large city. Hardships and heartaches follow, 4° 77." me 
but Carol meets them with courage and helps to build a happy future °c ipe eI 
for herself and her father. $2.95 
] 
CHOOSE THIS DAY- A Junior Novel by Hannah Sarver < Th 
Angela Forbes, 16, feels she is old enough to get married and have hoe dez 
a home of her own. But Mrs. Forbes doesn’t approve of Angela’s i the 
suitor, and sends her to school at Fort Victoria, Vancouver Island. te € a) 
Here Angela tastes the life of the pioneer and weighs it against life A 
in London. How Angela finds the right course to follow makes a * . MA 


tender and heart-warming story. $2.95 
Write for free catalogue of teen-age books 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 





Newbery- 
Caldecott 


W inners 


—— 1959 


Barbara Cooney Elizabeth George Speare 


Elizabeth George Speare and Barbara Cooney were announced March 20 
as 1959 winners of the Newbery and Caldecott medals respectively. Mrs. 
Speare won the honor for her book The Witch of Blackbird Pond, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, and Miss Cooney for her illustra- 
tions for Chanticleer and the Fox, published by Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. The announcement was made by Carolyn Wicker Field, Chair- 
man of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee of CSD, from the New 
York office of Frederic Melcher. This year the winners have the unique 
distinction of having been chosen by the committee on the first ballot, an 
almost unprecedented event; and the membership vote, one of the largest 
in the history of the Division, was overwhelming in making the same 
choice. The medals will be presented during the Washington ALA Con- 
ference at the Newbery-Caldecott banquet at the Sheraton-Park hotel the 
evening of Tuesday, June 23. 

Elizabeth George Speare will receive the thirty-eighth Newbery medal. 
The Witch of Blackbird Pond is her second full-length book and, accord- 
ing to her own statement, the first that she has written “without leaning 
on any historical skeleton.” She had her love of biography, history, and 
philosophy to support her original story and she dug deep into the town 
records of Wethersfield, Connecticut, to build an authentic background 
for this junior novel. Its setting is Wethersfield of 1687. Its heroine is Kit 
Tyler, a gay, spirited, sixteen-year-old from Barbados who had to adjust 
to the narrow bigotry of a small Puritan community when she came to 
live with her aunt. Her natural rebellion found its only sanctuary off in 
the Meadows in the friendship of old Hannah, a Quaker, whom she 
met there, living on the edge of the Pond. From her, Kit learned a more 
philosophical approach to her life and gained the courage she needed to 
meet the crisis of her own trial as a witch. Mrs. Speare’s feeling for the 
period and her admiration for the staunchness of Puritan character give 
depth to the story and make it peculiarly applicable to our own times. 
The suspense of the plot tempered by a running thread of romance so 
dear to the hearts of the young will make this a readers’ favorite among 
the distinguished books. 


MARCH 1959 











Mrs. Speare was born and brought up in Melrose, Massachusetts. 
She received her AB and MA degrees from Boston University, and until 
1957 her published writing was limited to magazines, church papers, and 
two one-act plays. One article prepared for American Heritage, entitled 
“Abby, Julia and the Cows,” was reproduced on television, with Ethel 
Barrymore and Billie Burke starring in the role of sisters who won their 
fight against a tax collector. Calico Captive, published in 1957 by Hough- 
ton Mifflin, was Mrs. Speare’s first full-length book. With her husband 
and two children, she now lives in Wethersfield. 

Barbara Cooney receives the twenty-second Caldecott award. Chanti- 
cleer and the Fox is an adaptation of the “Nun’s Priest’s Tale” from The 
Canterbury Tales, modernized from the Middle English by Robert Mayer 
Lumiansky, ‘The artist was re-reading her Chaucer one day when she was 
ill. It suddenly occurred to her that here was the perfect story for a pic- 
ture book. A neighbor loaned chickens to act as models for the drawings, 
and Barbara’s own herb garden provided copy for the authentic flowers 
and herbs that are scattered over the pages. The treasured illuminated 
manuscripts in the Morgan Library, the Cloisters, and the New York Pub- 
lic Library gave her the background and atmosphere of the period, as well 





One of Barbara Cooney’s prize-winning illustrations. 
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as the glowing jewel-like tones of her colors. This is an exciting and hand- 
some picture book to which children will turn again and again. 

Barbara Cooney was born in Brooklyn, New York; spent her child- 
hood on Long Island, and her summers in Maine. She was educated in 
the Great Neck Preparatory School, Briarcliff, Smith College, and the 
Art Students League. She says, “My mother painted pictures for fun, and 
so her children did, too, and that’s how it all began.” After boarding 
school and college, she trudged around New York with her portfolio. In 
1942, She joined the WAAC. Her later experience included farming and 
running a children’s camp in the summer. Always she read widely with 
the absorption of a scholar and was constantly learning new techniques 
and methods. Hers is a sizeable contribution to children’s literature. In 
the last eleven years, she has done illustrations for various magazines and 
anthologies and has illustrated thirty-five books. She is the wife of a gen- 
eral practitioner in Pepperell, Massachusetts, and has four children, rang- 
ing in age from five to fifteen. This past Christmas, the gingerbread orna- 
ments of their Christmas tree included the characters in Chanticleer as 
12-inch figures in full color. This is an artist who can work in all media. 


Runners-up for the Newbery Award were: 
Carlson, The Family under the Bridge. Harper. 
DeJong. Along Came a Dog. Harper. 

Kalnay. Chicaro. Harcourt. 
Steele. The Perilous Road, Harcourt. 


Runners-up for the Caldecott Award were: 
Frasconi. The House that Jack Built. Harcourt. 
Sendak. What Do You Say, Dear? Scott. 
Yashima. Umbrella. Viking. 


Reserve Now for Newbery-Caldecott Dinner 


The Newbery-Caldecott Awards Banquet will be held ‘Tuesday evening, June 23, at 
8:30 p.m. at the Sheraton-Park hotel, Washington, D. C. The unusual hour is part of a 
plan for an afternoon and evening focused on children’s books. An ALA general session, 
4:30-5:45 p.m., with an outstanding speaker on a subject related to children’s books, 
will precede what promises to be a most memorable dinner. 

Tickets will be $7.50 each. Reservations should be sent, with check or money order 
made payable, to Mrs. Maureen K, Steinecke, D. C. Public Library, 499 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 1, D. C. ‘Those wishing to sit together should send a group 
reservation, ‘The committee will do its best with such requests. Those attending their 
first Newbery-Caldecott dinner or their first ALA conference are asked to so indicate. 
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Grades By Gtapys L. ADsHEAD. The Brownies, who do all kinds 
of nice things, help Old Grandfather and Old Grandmother in 
this delightful Easter picture-story book. Illustrated in 


three colors by Velma Ilsley. 
March. CSS, Reinforced. $2.50 


Dan and Sandy 


By CATHRINE Barr. In the confusion of the town’s 
Pet Parade, two homeless dogs win the blue ribbon and the best 
prize of all. Illustrated in two colors by the author. 

March. CSS, Reinforced. $2.25 


Anth 


A Little Donkey 


By Matias. English and corresponding French text tell 
the story of Angel, a donkey with marvelous ears and equally 
marvelous dreams. Illustrated in full color by the author. 


April. Cloth. $1.75 
They Explored! 


By Ruopa Horr and HELLMuT De TERRA. Biographical 
sketches and excerpts from the journals of Fremont, Hedin, 
Herzog, Humboldt, Livingstone and Scott. Illustrated 

with six maps. May. CSm. $3.25 


Japanese Tales and Legends 


By HELEN and WILLIAM MCALPINE. Traditional tales, 
folk-tales and the epic legend of the Heike. Illustrated in two 
colors by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. March. CSm. $3.50 


Lone Hunter and the Wild Horses 


By DoNnaLp WorcesTER. New and exciting adventures for 
Lone Hunter and Buffalo Boy. Illustrated in two colors 
by Harper Johnson. April. CSm. $2.75 


Grades The Land Beyond the North 


7 up By RoGer LANCELYN GREEN. A dramatic retelling of 
what happened after Jason stole the Golden Fleece. Ten black 
and white line drawings by Douglas Hall. March. CSm. $3.00 


Dance for a Diamond Star 


By ROSEMARY SPRAGUE. A historical novel based on the 
life of a famous 18th century French ballerina. 
April. CSm. $3.50 


HENRY Z. WALCK, INC. 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


Successor to Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 





Interesting Adult Books of 7958 
For Young People 


Presented by the Book Selection Committee of YASD: FANNIE R. 
EisEMAN, George W. Wingate High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; JOHN 
G. Park, Kent School, Kent, Connecticut; MARIAN L. TRAHAN, Oak- 
land (Calif.) Public Library; Myrna Wincert, Detroit (Mich.) Public 
Library; BARBARA J. Durer, ALA Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin; H. JANE MAntrHorNe, Boston (Mass.) Public Library, 
Chairman. 


Anthony, Evelyn. Victoria and Albert; a Novel. Crowell. 1958. 312 p. 
$3.95. 


The fabled monarch comes alive in this fictional portrait of her deep love for 
Albert. 


Balchen, Bernt. Come North With Me, an Autobiography. Dutton. 1958. 
313 p. illus. $5.00. 
Companion to Byrd and Amundsen, a modern Viking remembers dramatic mo- 
ments as aviator, explorer, and adventurer. 

Clarke, Arthur Charles. The Other Side of the Sky. Harcourt, Brace. 1958. 
245 P- $3-95- 
A Tibetan monastery, space stations, and stellar outposts play a part in this imagi- 


native medley of science fiction tales. 


DeMille, Agnes. And Promenade Home. Little, Brown, 1958. 301 p. illus. 
$5.00. 


A war-bride’s loneliness and a dancer's artistry are revealed in the choreographer’s 
sequel to Dance to the Piper. 


Dooley, Thomas A. The Edge of Tomorrow. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
1958. 208 p. illus. $3.75. 


A group of medical missionaries fight disease and communism in the village of 
Laos, five miles from the border of Red China. 


Everest, Frank Kendall. As told to John Guenther. The Fastest Man 
Alive. Dutton. 1958. 252 p. illus. $4.00. 
As test pilot of jet planes and experimental rocket ships, the author conveys the 
thrills of supersonic flights. 

Forester, Cecil Scott. Admiral Hornblower in* the West Indies. Little, 
Brown. 1958. 329 p. $4.00. 
Hurricanes and pirates are no match for the dauntless mariner as he sails the 


Caribbean. 
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Gallico, Paul. Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris. Doubleday. 1958. 157 p. $2.50. 
Delightful modern fairy story of a London charlady who cherishes a Dior dress, 

Grider, George and Sims, Lydel. War Fish. Little, Brown. 1958. 282 p. 
$4.00. 


A veteran submariner describes tense battle action in Pacific waters aboard four 
ships of the silent service. 


Gunther, John. Inside Russia Today. Harper. 1958. 550 p. $5-95- 


The renowned “inside” reporter lifts the iron curtain to show the U.S.S.R. since 
Stalin’s death. 


Hammond-Innes, Ralph. The Land God Gave to Cain; a Novel of Lab- 
rador, Knopl. 1958. 307 p. $3.95. 


In response to a mysterious S.O.S., Ian Ferguson sets forth on a dangerous quest, 


Heyerdahl, ‘Vhor. Aku-Aku, the Secret of Easter Island. Rand McNally. 
1958. 384 p. illus. $6.95. 
Despite native taboos and superstitions, the famous skipper devotes his sleuthing 


to ancient statues and sculptures. 


Hoover, John Edgar. Masters of Deceit; the Story of Communism in 
America and How To Fight It. Holt. 1958. 374 p. $5.00. 


The chief of the F.B.1. defines the menace, its methods, and membership. 


King, Martin Luther. Stride Toward Freedom; the Montgomery Story. 
Harper 1958. 230 p. illus. $2.95. 

Leader of the much-publicized bus boycott, a dedicated Negro clergyman describes 
his non-violent strike against segregation. 

Lancaster, Bruce. Night March. Little, Brown. 1958. 341 p. $4.50. 

Iwo Yankee cavalry officers escape notorious Libby Prison through the Union 
underground, 

Lederer, William J. and Burdick, Eugene. The Ugly American. Norton. 
1958. 285 P. 93-75. 

Set in Southeastern Asia, this provocative, angry book shows the many faces of 
American officials abroad. 

MacInnes, Helen. North From Rome. Harcourt, Brace. 1958. 307 p. $3.95: 
The scream of a woman leads an American in Rome on a path of intrigue and f 
violence, 

Najafi, Najmeh and Hinckley, Helen. Reveille for a Persian Village. Har | 
per. 1958. 273 p. illus. $4.00. 

Phe American-educated author of Persia is My Heart returns to help her village 


people. 
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Newcomb, Richard F. Abandon Ship! Death of the U.S.S. Indianapolis. 
Holt. 1958. 305 p. illus. $3.95. 


How a 12-minute disaster at sea stretched into days of human suffering and years 
of investigation. 


Roosevelt, Eleanor. On My Own. Harper. 1958. 241 p. illus. $4.00. 


With honesty and charm, Mrs. Roosevelt recalls her activities since her husband's 
death. 


Schnabel, Ernst. Anne Frank: a Portrait in Courage. Harcourt, Brace. 
1958. 192 p. illus. $3.95. 


Here is Anne in school, in hiding, and in concentration camps, as more than forty 
people piece together their memories of the ill-fated diarist. 


Harriette Arnow’s 
Message to Steve 


The following material is taken from a panel presentation by Georgia 
Sealoff, Librarian, West Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington, given 
at a workshop for parents, teachers, and librarians, University of Wash- 
ington, July 7-11, 1958. 

Miss Sealoff tells us that Steve is red-haired, friendly, a gifted member 
of the orchestra, choir, and dramatics class. He worked during his sopho- 
more year as a volunteer student library assistant. He seeks out the young 
adult librarian in the public library to talk about books, evidence of his 
liking for books and his confidence in people who work with them. He 
had read Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath and asked his teacher to recom- 
mend another mature, adult book with a social problem for its theme. 
The teacher suggested The Dollmaker, Steve read and became emotion- 
ally involved with Gertie and her family. He discussed the book with his 
teacher and his school librarian, Miss Sealoff. He wrote the book report. 
Miss Sealoff suggested he write Mrs. Arnow and send her his book report 
for comment. Miss Sealoff notes further that Steve’s teacher, Mr. Nor- 
wood, works closely with the library staff, and skillfully guides his stu- 
dents’ reading; in this case, resulting in a teacher-librarian-student-author 
relationship. 


Excerpts from Steve's book report: 


This is the story of a family’s struggle totadjust to a new environ- 
ment, Gertie, the mother of five children, is forced to leave her beloved 
mountain country in Kentucky and live, or rather exist, in wartime in- 
dustrial Detroit. Her husband has his work, and he can forget in ex- 
hausted sleep, but Gertie must watch her children struggle to adjust in 
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their changed environment. In fact, she seems helpless to aid Reuben 
and Kathy or herself. 

Only when Gertie is figuring out a doll or some other sculptured 
object of wood to sell to Detroiters who want a bit of beauty in their 
sordid lives is Gertie happy. Yet she cannot find a face among her 
neighbors good enough to use as a model for the figure of Christ, which 
she has been carving out of a large piece of precious cherry wood 
brought from Kentucky. Not until after her son Reuben fails in school 
and runs away, and little Kathy is accidentally killed, and Gertie’s 
cup is running over with troubles, does she begin to see some of her 
own failures and the goodness in others. She hauls the block of wood to 
the front yard and asks a man to quarter it. But when he refuses to 
ruin the beautiful figure of Christ, complete except for the face, Gertie 
takes up the axe and quarters it, hesitating no longer to make her ad- 
justment. The man mutters, “Christ, you meant it to be. But you 
couldn't find no face for him.” Gertie shakes her head. “No. There were 
so many would have done. Why, some of my neighbors down near the 
alley, they would have done.” 


Steve’s letter to Mrs. Arnow: 


Dear Mrs. Arnow: 

I am a seventeen year old student attending West Seattle High 
School, and have finished reading The Dollmaker. I am very much upset 
about it. I feel like a person that is drowning and can’t find something 
to grab onto. My mind is very divided about the book. I feel very de- 
pressed when I think about it, but I also have a feeling of warmth and 
joy. I have this depressed feeling because I wanted Gertie to go back 
to Kentucky, and instead she stayed in the dirt, the debt, and the radio- 
screaming world of Detroit. I feel warmth and joy because she was able, 
finally, to destroy her crutch with the past and go to the future with the 
strength of her convictions to guide her. This will give you some idea 
of how my mind is fighting back and forth, searching for something to 
grab onto, some land to settle on in peace. 

There are some other parts in the book which puzzle me. First, Gertie 
is such a strong person, why did she let the mother take her off the land 
and not put up a fight? Second, when Reuben’s teacher was so wrong 
in handling Reuben, she still had a good understanding of adjustment 
and the importance of teaching the children to adjust. These two stand 
out in my mind. I’m including a copy of the report. It is one of the 
best books I have ever read... . 


Mrs. Arnow’s reply: 
Dear Steve: 

Many thanks for your review of the Doll, and your letter. There is 
high praise in both, but particularly in the letter when you say: “This 
will give you some idea of how my mind is fighting back and forth 
searching for something to grab onto, some land to settle on in peace.” 
You see, this means to me that to you at least the book has become real 
as life; life has ever been many things to many people, but throughout 
all the generations of recorded civilization, it has for some ever been 
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a long searching for “some land to settle on in peace.” It was for many 
a purely physical thing, the land. ‘Turnip-like, they lived “to hoard, and 
sleep, and feed, and know not anything.” For others it was something 
else, a political belief or religious creed or way of life they could clasp 
tightly, lean on, and be done with all doubt and wonder. 

The writers of fiction can only hope their works carry some hint of 
life to the readers; but they cannot determine exactly what the reader is 
to get, for there are in the end as many books as there are readers. You 
are young, with much to read, and I am not a great believer in spending 
much time on current writings, including my own. It isn’t that I and 
other fictioners of today will do you harm, but don’t let Gertie elbow 
out Becky Sharpe, Elizabeth Bennet, or even a man whom it seems at 
times that I alone love, Humphrey Clinker. However, as an exercise in 
the varieties of thought and opinion a work of fiction can engender, 
choose a work and hunt up reviews in the New York Times, Saturday 
Review of Literature, American Scholar, New Republic, New York 
Herald Tribune, your local papers or any five or six periodicals in the 
school or public library. You will, as a rule, find a deal of disagreement. 

If you cared (though I would not advocate spending so much time 
on the project) to find five or six reviews of Gertie during the summer, 
fall, and winter of 1954-55, you would find a variety of opinion. We live 
at the moment, for example, in an age where the symbol is for many 
becoming more important than the real thing. We give more and more 
time to the symbolism of both religion and patriotism and hear a very 
great deal of symbolism in literature; the symbolists such as Walter 
Havighurst, who reviewed it in the Saturday Review, saw Gertie as a fail- 
ure because she had split her symbol; the humanists and realists were 
inclined to see her as you saw her—a woman come of age—when she 
split her symbol. She for the first time realized that what she would 
create in the wood was already present in the ugly world of the alley. 

You ponder, as did many, on her strength and weakness, and once 
again I agree with you. She was, for all her strength, weak in many re- 
spects, and most particularly so when it came to her mother. But are 
not all human beings sometimes weak and sometimes strong? And from 
there we can go off into a long discussion of what is strength and what 
is weakness. Were not the Macbeths, both lord and lady, extremely weak 
creatures led astray by ambition and the mouthings of a few witches? 
Was Madame Bovary wicked, or was she only weak? Was Captain Ahab 
weak or strong? He let a white whale, and not his reason, dictate his 
life and lead him on to death, or did he want it that way? And who 
hunted whom? And on and on. Gertie is a fictional character, but real 
to me. She could have somehow managed and kept her wood. I think 
she split it because she could live without it; oh, it hurt, but she could 
still live. 

There is no exact explaining in black and white; that is the wonder 
of language. It can in itself create nothing; it must have a listener or 
a reader. I said language; I meant the language made of words. I hope 
you will be a man well educated, conversant with at least two other lan- 
guages, music and math. You will learn to love math because, though 
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limited in scope, it is perfect, saying things, describing things, in the 
best, and often only possible, way. It may lead you into wide fields of 
unearthly beauty, but the equations you see, not as marks on paper, but 
as endless curves looping into infinity, may be only dreary homework 
to some other lad. And you may find only ugliness in some tune that 
sends a classmate into a frenzy of delight. Stranger still, the things you 
find now in any given book or score may be entirely different from those 
you find twenty years from now; but keep on hunting, and be chary of 
those who would tell you exactly what is there. 

Sincerely, 

Harriette Simpson Arnow 
P.S. The whole question of adjustment is a tricky one. How much shall 
we adjust? Much progress has been made by those who didn’t adjust. 


Calling Attention To 


Selected by a YASD Committee: ELAINE Simpson, New York Public 
Library, New York City; James W. SvANFoRD, Columbia High School, 
Maplewood-South Orange, New Jersey; RutH H. URBAN, Newark Pub- 
lic Library, Newark, New Jersey, Chairman. 


Adler, Mortimer J. “What Is An Idea?” Saturday Review. Vol. 41, No. 47 
(November 22, 1958) p. 13+. 
This article, which defines ideas and discusses briefly their development and use, 
should be of particular interest to those whose work centers around the preserva- 
tion and dissemination of ideas. 


Arendt, Hannah. “Vhe Crisis in Education.” Partisan Review. Vol. 25, 
No. 4 (Fall, 1958) p. 493-513. 
An address delivered in Bremen in May, 1958, in which the author describes the 
status of education in the United States and suggests possible trends. 


Barbe, Walter B. “High School Students Need Help in Reading.” The 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Vol. 42, No. 240 (October, 1958) p. 93-96. 

While this article was written for English teachers, librarians can profit from the 
suggestions offered by the Director of the Junior League Reading Center at the 
University of Chattanooga. 

Bulman, Learned T. “Biographies for Teen-Agers.” The English Journal. 
Vol. 47, No. 8 (November, 1958) p. 487-494. 

Value of biographies written expressly for the teenage, with discussion of specific 
authors and titles. 


Cyphert, Frederick. “The Library Can Develop Investigative Skills.” 
Education Digest. Vol. 24, No. 4 (December, 1958) p. 52-4. 
The author poses some provocative Questions to teachers and librarians about the 


development of investigative skills and intelligent use of the library and its re- 
sources, ‘The original article appeared in Clearing House, October, 1958. 
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Hack, C. W. “Planning a Year’s Program in Literature.” The English 
Journal. Vol. 47, No. 6 (September, 1958) p. 334-338. 
Since the goal of teaching literature is to encourage young people to like it and 
understand it, some suggestions are made which depart from the old forced reading 
program. 


Hunt, Edward G. “An Evolving Program of Reading Improvement.” The 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Vol. 42, No. 240 (October, 1958) p. 88-92. 

\ concerted effort to improve student reading ability in a Rhode Island junior 
high brought gratifying results. 


Kusch, Polykarp. “Of Science, Time, and the Cleveland Public Library.” 
Columbia University Forum. Vol. 2, No. 1 (Fall, 1958) p. 46-49. 
A physicist, former page at the Cleveland Public Library, reminisces about his 
contacts with books and librarians and the pleasures and profit such contacts 
provided. 


Macdonald, Dwight. “Profiles: A Caste, a Culture, a Market.” The New 
Yorker. Vol. 34, No. 40 (November 22, 1958) p. 57-94; and No. 41 
(November 29, 1958) p. 57-107. 

A profile in two parts of Eugene Gilbert, who, in his studies of teenage buying 


habits, has learned much about tastes and behavior of teenagers in the United 
States. 


Metropolitan School Study Council. Library Provisions in Council 
Schools, 1958. Distributed by Metropolitan School Study Council, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York. $1. 

A special report on school libraries, elementary and secondary, which outlines 
norms for and aims of school library service and facilities. The tables and appendix 
are valuable to those who wish to make comparisons or develop services. 


Morton, Frederic. ““The ‘Teen-Ager: Here and Abroad.” Holiday, Vol. 24, 
No. 3 (September, 1958) p. 48, 85-89. 


His thesis: The teenager has taken charge in the United States “by a quiet coup 
d'état” and is making himself felt in European countries. 


Secondary Education Board, Milton, Mass. Senior Booklist. March, 1958. 
Order from Esther Osgood, Executive Secretary, Secondary Education 
Board, Milton 86, Mass. $.50. 

A committee of teachers and librarians selected current books of entertainment 


and educational value to high school students, including the ten best adult books 
of 1957 for the pre-college reader. 


University of the State of New York, The State Education Department, ° 
The New York State Library. Basic Young Adult Booklist for Small 
Public Libraries. Albany, 1958. Free. 

An annotated list of 100 titles selected as “A guide to those books which either 
show high quality of content and style or have proved especially popular with 
teen-agers.” 
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STERLING BOOKS 


MAKE READING FUN! 


(and learning, too) 


THE STORY OF SCHOOLS 
from Ancient Times till Now 


By Peggy Boehm, Illustrated by 
Bernard Case 
$2.50 
“Well written history of schools and school customs 
from early days of Greece to modern American 
school . . . presented in such an interesting manner 
the reader will find he cannot put the book down. 
Excellent black and white illustrations add interest 
and clarify terms.” 

—Chicago Schools Journal 
“The first entire book on this subject for children. 
Recommended. For grades 4-6.” 

—Library Journal 


ALASKA—The 49th STATE—in Pictures 
Introduction by Senator E. L. (Bob) Bartlett 


With 116 photos, maps, diagrams 

$1.00, heavy paper cover, 

The book you’ve been looking for—a big, 64 page picture reference containing 
all the vital facts on Alaska—her history, geography, topography, resources, 
people, industry, potential on our front line of defense. Compiled from official 
sources, this low-priced reference book provides students with a comprehensive 
yet informal study of our newest state. Grades 3-6. 


THINK, MR. PLATYPUS 

By Anita Hewett 

Illustrated by Anne Marie Jauss 
$2.50 


“Written as a bit of fiction in which these fascinating 
animals are characters, but it incorporates much fac- 
tual information.” Grades K-3. 
—Natural History Magazine 
Send today for free catalog 
and ask about our library discounts 


STERLING PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
419 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 





STERLING BOOKS 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


SCRAPBOOK OF REAL-LIFE 
STORIES 


Edited by Lillian and 
Godfrey Frankel 


Intro. by Louis B. Seltzer, 
Editor, Cleveland Press 
$3.50, Illustrated 
“News stories and articles selected to 
give teen-agers a heightened sense of 
positive values implicit in everyday 
happenings. Significant . . . readable.” 

—National Review 
“Stories are well written and should 
be excellent models for journalism 
classes.” 

—Quill and Scroll 


AXE OF BRONZE 


By Kurt Schmeltzer 


$2.50, Illustrated 
“A teen-age thriller of England in 
1800 B.C. It is historically correct, 
moves swiftly, telling a fine story of 
the building of Stonehenge, the pre- 
historic shrine that is visited to this 
day.” 


—Richmond Times 


“Proceeds smoothly and_ irresistible.” 
—Best Sellers 


BLUEPRINT FOR TEEN-AGE 
LIVING 


By Dr. William C. Menninger 
and others 

$2.95, Illustrated 
“Offers a different, more philosophical 
approach to young individuals seeking 
mature conduct and life goals. Sex is 
not stressed. Chapter on boy-girl rela- 
tionships consists of dating manners. 
Narcotics and alcohol discussed sen- 
sibly.” 

—"A Librarian Recommends” 
column, The Bookseller 
“Exceptionally good material . . . help- 

ful.” 
—Leslie W. Irwin, Professor of 
Education, Boston University 


FIVE WHO DISAPPEARED 


By Arthur D. Stapp 
$2.95, Illustrated 


“The story of two boys who stumbled 
upon the secret headquarters of three 
dedicated scientists.” 

—Young Catholic Messenger 
“Exceptionally fascinating reading, 
based on plausible scientific theory. 

—National Association of 

Secondary School Principals 

“Swift moving and provocative.” 
—America 


Send today for free catalog 
and ask about our library discounts 


STERLING PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


419 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 





The Librarian and the Service 
Center for History ‘Teachers 


Epiru E. Srarratrr, member, Committee on Teaching of the 
American Historical Association, Niskayuna Senior High School, 
Schenectady, New York 


The purpose of the Service Center for Teachers of History, sponsored by 
the American Historical Association, is to make available to the teacher 
“a summary of pertinent trends and developments in historical study.” 
In carrying out that pturpose, a series of fourteen pamphlets has been 
published and more are in process. Although most of the pamphlets have 
so far been in the field of American history, plans are being developed 
for more in other fields. 

The pamphlets are directed particularly to the teacher, to help him in 
his own professional growth and in his preparation for classroom teach- 
ing. We hope they may be used to supplement existing textbook material 
and thereby enrich the course of study. The pamphlets may also suggest 
subjects and content for special projects, particularly for the better stu- 
dent who may wish to explore further the nature of history, and the 
changing trends in a particular field or in critical appraisal of a topic. 
In fact, some of the pamphlets may be put into the hands of selected 
students. 

The director and the committee charged with the direction of the 
Service Center have been consistently aware of the importance of the 
school librarian in the success of the project. In searching into the spe- 
cific use of the pamphlets for the librarian in cooperation with the 
teacher, we should consider the types of pamphlets available. One of 
these is the strictly bibliographical, as illustrated by Key to the Past and 
The History of Science. Vhe first is an annotated bibliography for world 
history, divided by periods and areas and including many old standbys, 
newer items, and some unusual sources. After a short introduction on the 
purposes of the history of science, many titles in various fields of science 
are listed, with an appraisal of each title. These pamphlets may serve the 
librarian as a guide in the selection of new books for the library, and in 
the preparation of book lists for use in several areas. 

Other pamphlets present new interpretation of history, with many 
bibliographical references, either in footnotes or at the end of the pam- 
phlet. Examples of these include: The American Revolution, The Indus- 
trial Revolution, Jacksonian Democracy, The American Frontier, and The 
Middle West. In these cases content is emphasized, with ample documen- 
tation of the ideas expressed. 

A third type is the pamphlet in which new viewpoints or interpreta- 
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tions are discussed through contributions made by specific books or his- 
torians. New Interpretations in American Foreign Policy, The South in 


American History, The Colonial Period in Latin American History, Civil 
War and Reconstruction, The Progressive Movement 1900-1920, and 
Greek and Roman History are of this type. Again here is a source of con- 


tent material with documentation. 


Inherent in all pamphlets is the discussion of techniques of research 
and the handling of historical materials. This is especially true in the 
pamphlets The Nature and Practice of State and Local History and Greek 
and Roman History. ‘Vhe former discusses the basic nature of history 
itself and then applies those principles to a specific field. A final section 
is valuable in suggesting procedures and techniques in writing of use to 
the teacher and to the student. The second pamphlet shows that new 
interpretations are being made in an area where many students feel that 


nothing new can be developed. 


To summarize, then, the librarian may use these pamphlets in several 


ways: 


1. As a source of information on the content and the interpretation 
of history, and as a source of the available materials to expand new 


viewpoints. 


2. For guidance in the selection of new books and materials, and sug- 
gested new uses for many books already on the library shelves. 

3. As a closer link between librarian, teacher, and historian, as they 
work together to develop a better understanding of the purposes of his- 
tory teaching and a broader vision of the contribution of each: the his- 
torian who gathers and interprets the facts, the teacher who directs the 
students in their learning, the librarian who brings the two together. 

j. In continued service to the better student in the development of 
critical thinking, through providing new critical material. 


Among pamphlets published: 
Key to the Past, by Margareta Faissler 
New Interpretations in American Foreign 
Policy, by Alexander DeConde 

The South in American History, by Otis 
A. Singletary 

Industrial Revolution: Interpretations and 
Perspectives, by Eric FE. Lampard 

Civil War and Reconstruction, by Hal 
Bridges 

American Revolution: A Review of Chang- 
ing Interpretations, by Edmund S. Mor- 
gan 

Colonial Period in Latin American His- 
tory, by Charles Gibson 

American Frontier, by Ray A. Billington 

Jacksonian Democracy, by Charles G. Sel- 

lers, Jr. 
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The Progressive Movement, 1900-1920: 
Recent Ideas and Literature, by George 
FE. Mowry 

Greek and Roman History, by Mortimer 
Chambers 

The Middle West, by Harry R. Stevens 

History of Science, by Marie Boas 

The Nature and Practice of State and 
Local History, by Philip D. Jordan 
Singly these pamphlets are 50¢. In lots 
of 10, they are 10¢. A year’s subscription 
of $2 will bring each pamphlet as it is 
published. Address: 

The Service Center for Teachers 
of History 

American Historical Association 

joo A Street, S.F. 

Washington 3, D. C. 












“Interesting Adult Books of 1958 for Young People” 
SELECTED BY THE ALA 


i | 
INSIDE By JOHN GUNTHER 
RUSSIA The renowned “inside” reporter 
lifts the iron curtain to show the 
TODAY U.S.S.R. since Stalin’s death. 
Harper. 1958. $5.95. 550 p. 


By ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
With honesty and charm Mrs. 
Roosevelt recalls her activities 


since her husband’s death. 
Harper. 1958. $4.00. 241 p. Illus. 


REVEILLE By NAJMEH NAJAFI 
and HELEN HINCKLEY 
FOR A The American-educated author of 
ad eA | Persia Is My Heart returns to help 


her village people. 
VILLAGE Harper. 1958. $4.00. 273 p. Illus. 


By MARTIN LUTHER KING 
STRIDE Leader of the much-publicized 
TOWARD bus boycott, a dedicated Negro 
clergyman describes his non-violent 
FREEDOM strike against segregation. 


The pre ani Harper. 1958. $2.95. 230 p. Illus. 
tory 


The above descriptions are by the ALA 
At all bookstores * HARPER & BROTHERS 





Have You Seen? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of children’s librarians: 
Hore AMSTELL, Los Angeles County Public Library; MILDRED FRARy, 
Los Angeles City Schools Library; J¥AN M. Fisuer, Los Angeles City 
Public Library, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 


Bishop, Claire Huchet. “Mass Media and Books.” The Commonweal. 
Vol. 69, No. 7 (November 14, 1958), p. 179-80. 
Strong presentation of the personal nature of the book, which gives it certain ad- 
vantage over the mass media of communication created by modern technology. She 
says that future engineers and scientists will be found wanting “if they are brought 
up without awareness of the inner kingdom where creative ability and authentic 
relationships have their root.” 


Campbell, Camilla. “A New Look at Heroes of the Southwest.” Horn 
Book Magazine, Vol. 35, No. 1 (February, 1959) p. 17. 
Mrs. Campbell feels that new values for heroes are emerging in the scientific age. 
She discusses her approach to the writing of biographies for children and lists many 
sources which might yield inspiring stories. 


“Children’s Books of 1957-1958.” National Education Association Journal. 
Vol. 47, No. 8 (November, 1958), p. 578-+. 


Annotated list compiled for the joint committee of the NEA and the American 
Library Association by the staff members of the San Diego City Schools Library. 


De Angelo, Rachael W. “Children’s Book Publishing.” Library Trends. 
Vol. 7, No. 1 (July, 1958), p. 220-233. 
Traces growth of juvenile book publishing in the United States, and surveys pres- 


ent output insofar as promotional devices, types of books, and other factors are 
concerned. 


“Gift of Wonder.” Mademoiselle. Vol. 48, No. 1 (November, 1958), p. 108- 
109-+-. 


Interviews with children’s book editors, in which Susan Carr, Joanna Foster, and 
Pat Cummings discuss what children like, what is a publishable book, and how to 
enter the publishing field. 


Jarrell, Randall. “The Appalling Taste of the Age.” Saturday Evening 
Post. Vol. 231, No. 4 (July 26, 1958), p. 18-19-+-. 
This critic, teacher, and editor characterizes most of today’s reading matter as 
Instant Literature—processed, predigested, spoon-fed. A bitter indictment that 
should challenge librarians and educators alike to the real and worth-while task of 
helping each young person to realize his highest potential. 


Sorenson, Virginia. “Books Were Waiting.”* National Parent Teacher. 
Vol. 53, No. 1 (September, 1958), p. 33-34. 


The winner of the 1957 Newbery Medal tells the importance of providing tradi- 
tion and roots for today’s children. 
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PAMPHLETS 


Baker, Augusta. “Stories: A List of Stories to ‘Tell and to Read Aloud.”} pwe 
New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York gre 





18, N. ¥ $1.00. rea 

Fifth edition of this most useful listing for the storyteller, based on actual use and} anc 

including the best of the traditional tales. In 

Rockcastle, Verne and Eva L. Gordon. “Science Books for Children.”| 

Cornell Rural School Leaflet. (Fall, 1957), Vol. 51, No. 1. New York Be: 

State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. hor 

$.40; free to residents of New York. ad 

Intended for use by teachers, this annotated list gives useful information about iri 
science books published for children during 1950-1957. 
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SARA SIEBERT, Assistant Coordinator of Work with Young Adults, - 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md., and YASD Conference | 
Program Director. 


YASD’s plans for the Washington Conference are the most dramatic ever. | 
Let us visualize the scene: strains from “‘Gaité Parisienne” will be beckon- | 
ing you to this imaginative exhibit, ten awning-covered booths, red, green, 
and yellow, gaily decorated and stocked with plastic-jacketed books, book- 
lists, and even librarians. Your first impression will be of color, music, and 
books, but presently you will begin to focus on the individual booths. 

A cartoon of two languid students who vaguely hope that the wor 
will come to an end before exams directs the attention to this display . 
humorous books. A cut of a Burr Schaeffer kangaroo as it speaks to the 
Joey in its pouch, “Don’t you think it’s about time you got yourself a job?” 
points the way to vocational handbooks, Arco Civil Service books, and 
biographies and novels that illustrate successful careers. A three-dimen- 
sional still life arrangement of fruit, flowing scarf, and Chianti bottle in 
a gold frame, and a battered trombone indicate the books on art and 
music. A large “Just Married” sign on the rear of an automobile deco- 
rates the booth devoted to materials on marriage, from dating and 
glamour and dress to how to get along with your in-laws, raise a family, 
and develop a sensible psychological outlook and philosophy. A small 
cart, fronted by a “World on the Move” placard, appropriately provides 
a mobile display for books on the international scene. These aré only 
five of the nine subjects which make up the exhibit. Others plug books 
for “College Bound,” “Homemaking,” “A Man’s World,” and “Best 
Sellers of ‘Today and Yesterday.” 
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And this is not all. When an audience has gathered for one of the 
two daily shows, the music will cease and a speaker informally greet the 
group and open up this world of books as for the twelfth grader who is 
ready to enter the adult world by way of college, the armed forces, jobs 
and professions, and marriage, and to participate in its leisure-time life. 
In twenty-five minutes the infinite resources of the library will be brought 
to life for an individual who is about to take his place in the adult world. 
Best of all, there will be a brochure available for librarians showing them 
how the same program can be used with eighth graders about to assume 
adult borrowing privileges; or how the program can be cut down or 
trimmed up to fit the budget and purpose of any library. 

Now, we need librarians to man the Young Adult Services Division 
booth in the Young Adult “World of Books” area in the Shoreham Hotel 
ALA exhibits next to ALA registration desk, Monday through Friday, 
June 22-26. Be an active participant at the Washington Conference and 
plan to give an hour or two as hostess and guide and YASD “champion.” 
Interested persons who are planning to attend the Conference are invited 
to send name, address, library, and position to the writer. Let us hear 
from you! 


f THe 
WORLD 
ON Tie 

MOVE 





ong 


A “World of Books” adaptation in action, courtesy 
of Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
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Leo Politi. 


SAINT FRANCIS AND 
THE ANIMALS 


Illustrated in 2 and 4 colors by the author. The 
story of the saint who loved all living creatures, 
told and pictured with beauty and simplicity. 
Side sewn, washable. Ages 5-8. Feb. $2.95 


Elisabeth Macintyre 
JANE LIKES PICTURES 


Illustrated in 2 and 4 colors by the author. Jane 
and her friends have fun with drawing—a gay 
book with which children will have a good time, 
too. Side sewn, washable cloth. 

Ages 4-8. Mar. $2.75 


Alice E. Goudey 
HOUSES FROM THE SEA 


Illustrated in 4 colors by Adrienne Adams. An 
imaginative book about seashells, skillfully com- 
bining fact and feeling in rhythmic prose and 
lovely pictures. Side sewn, washable cloth. 
Ages 4-7. May $2.95 


Evelyn Stefansson 
HERE IS ALASKA 


COMPLETELY REVISED STATEHOOD EDITION 


Illustrated with a map by V. English. Photo- 
graphs by the author and others. A vivid, up-to- 
date portrait of our newest state, her changing 
people, developing resources and growing indus- 
tries—with valuable anthropological material 
retained from the first edition. Smyth sewn, 
cloth. Older boys and girls. Mar. $3.50 


The Scribner Illustrated Classics 


Jules Verne MICHAEL STROGOFF 


Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. A splendid tale of adventure in 
Czarist Russia, brought back to our list. Cloth. 
Older boys and girls. 


_ Sttibner books 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ~* 








* Young 103d 


Alice Dalgliesh 
AMERICA BEGINS 


Pictures in 2 and 4 colors by Lois Maloy. TR 
color ful picture history of the exploration ig i 


sewn, washable cloth. Ages 7-10. Jan. 5 $3) pu 


YOUNG AMERICA’S 
COOK BOOK 


COMPLETELY REVISED AND EXPANDED 


The Home Institute of the New York Her 
Tribune. Revised by Dorothy Callahan « 
Alma Smith Payne. New Photographs throug 
out by Rhoda Johnson and others. A compf HOW 
hensive cook book for young people who want ORIC 
cook—full of good recipes and ideas for fam 
meals, parties, barbecues, and all occasions.) A bea 
Ages 12 and up. Mar. $3.50 (prolif jy Jap: 


Alfred P. Morgan J 


step-b) 
AN AQUARIUM BOOK]: 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Illustrated with drawings and photographs 
the author. Newly revised, with many new p 
tures—a standard book on keeping fish in ho 
aquariums and reptiles and amphibians in 
variums. Smyth sewn, cloth. 
May $3 sd 











Ages 9-12. 


Francoise 


JEANNE - MARIE 
AT THE FAIR 


Illustrated in 2 and 4 colors by the au- 
thor. Here is all the gaiety and fun of a 


















village fair. Jeanne-Marie THE 

and her father go on their by IR 

scooter—Jean Pierre is Illustr 
there—and Patapon, the pet ‘ 

sheep, gets there too! Side : What 

sewn, washable cloth. “ey source 

Ages 4-7. Mar. $2.95 @ a blac 

ome set ou 

in six « 


Jan. 26 $3.95 






INTRODUCING 


This exciting new line of fine books for children and young people is 
published by McDOWELL, OBOLENSKY. The ASTOR BOOK imprint will be 
uited to books of special distinction and merit, imaginative in content, 
colorfully illustrated, and superbly produced. Here are the first four: 


OSWALD THE MONKEY 


Written and illustrated by 
EGON MATHIESEN 


HOW TO MAKE 
ORIGAMI by ISAO HONDA 
3. f A beautiful book, printed in color 
in Japan, on this fascinating age- 
old art of paper-folding. With 
step-by-step directions for making 


An engaging, read-aloud story 

about an easy-going monkey who 
starts a revolution in the for- 
est when he rebels against a 
bully. Four-color drawings. 


Ages 4-8 April $2.95 


many imaginative figures, 

} and a finished sample of 
each. Ages 8-up. 
March 


Vieo® i); 
Qi He 
|| CANTANKEROUS CROW 


by LENNART HELLSING 
Illustrated by Poul Stroyer 


by IRINA KORSCHUNOW 
Illustrated by Gerhard Oberlander 


What happens when three re- 
sourceful outcasts—a piebald dog, 
a black sheep and a timid rabbit— 
set out to-see the world. Illustrated 
insix colors. Ages 6-10 April $2.95 


owell, Obolensky Inc. 219 fast 61 s:., New York 21,N.Y. 
In Canada: George J. MoLeod, Ltd., Toronto 2B : 


Lively six-color pictures tell the 
story of a spunky, wayward little 
crow. The beginning reader will 
find the easy text irresistible. 
Ages 4-8 May $2.95 





Foreign Language Periodicals 
For Young People 


Because of increased emphasis upon languages in many school systems and 
because many schools may be able to obtain funds from the National De- 
fense Education Act for materials relating to modern foreign languages, 
the Magazine Evaluation Committee, YASD, (Lucile Hatch, University 
of Denver Library School, Chairman) felt that a carefully evaluated list 
of modern foreign language periodicals would be most valuable. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Irene Sigler, Librarian, Madison High 
School, Portland, Oregon, a committee of eight foreign language teachers 
of Madison High School searched the city of Portland for all available 
titles. These were carefully read and discussed before any selection was 
made. All foreign language publications on the Portland Approved Pe- 
riodical List were also reappraised. The Committee feels that the pe- 
riodicals listed here will successfully fill the needs of most libraries, 
although it is aware that other titles have proven useful and may well be 
noted in the future. 

Life, which is available in Spanish ($7.75) and Readers Digest in French, 
Spanish, German, and other languages ($4.00) are so well known that 
they are not included. Also recommended is Graphis, an excellent Swiss 
art magazine for adults, available in German, English, or French ($15.00 
for 6 numbers). Those desiring to take a French language newspaper will 
find worth while La Patrie (Montreal) Sunday edition, ($5.00 in U.S.). 

As background magazines in English for foreign language students, 
the following magazines listed in the December 1958 Top of the News 
p. 31-35 are helpful: Americas (editions also in Spanish and Portuguese, 
recommended for accelerated second-year and third-year students of Span- 
ish); Réalités (edition also in French, but too difficult for high school 
students); UNESCO Courier (edition also in French, Spanish, and Rus- 
sian, but Russian edition is considered too difficult for high school use as 
an extensive Russian history background would be needed to appreciate 
the articles on art, music, and science); USSR Illustrated Monthly. 

The Committee wishes to express its appreciation to Diana Barnard, 
James Fenwick, Dorothy Kull, Marjorie MacDonald, Raymond Niehaus, 
Howard Purvis, Jean White, and Charlotte Winter, foreign language 
teachers of Madison High School, Portland, Oregon, for their coopera- 
tion and assistance. 


These magazines, except La Jeunesse, can be obtained through maga- 
zine agencies in the United States. Starred periodicals are currently in 
use in the Portland public schools. 
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French Periodicals: 
Benjamin—(Wecekly) 13 Rue Saint-Georges, Paris 9, France. $8.00. 


Covers international and national news, but most of the magazine is devoted 
to teenage aflairs, sports, entertainment, etiquette, fashions, and vocations. Dis- 
tributed by the publishers of Réalités, which indicates the quality of the articles. 
While written for young people, the vocabulary is reasonably difficult. 


*La Jeunesse—(Monthly, September to May inclusive) 7 Alling Street, 
Newark 5, New Jersey. Order direct. $1.50. 


Four- to six-page periodical, attractive in appearance with excellent print. 
Features a variety of articles ranging from international news, fiction, sports, fash- 
ions, education, and music to crossword puzzles. A science column is a monthly 
feature. Illustrated with black-and-white sketches, similar to woodcuts, of the 
activities of France drawn by artists. No photographs. Glossy paper. 


*L’Express—(Monthly) 2g Rue de Marignam, Paris 8, France. $13.00. 


Resembles New York Times Magazine. Covers the activities of the people of 
France in the fields of education, science, culture, and government. Some inter- 
national coverage. Many biographical sketches of the people in the news. Nu- 
merous photographs and cartoons, Excellent for second-year French students, 


Paris Match—(Weekly) 51 Rue Pierre Charron, Paril Ville, France. $10.00, 


A French picture magazine similar to Life. Includes current news of France 
and her people, a brief coverage of the international scene, crossword puzzles, and 
numerous jokes. Special sections cover the theater, sports, and music. Useful in 
French Hf and IT. 


Spanish Periodicals: 


*Billiken—(Weekly) 579 Azopardo R g1, Buenos Aires, Argentina. $2.00. 


Colorful magazine with illustrations ranging from brown-and-white to multi- 
colored, Consists mostly of historical articles pertaining to South America, with 
many stories in which the subject matter, such as fairy stories, seems geared to 
small children. ‘The few culture articles are well written. Great variety of car- 
toons, both historical and comic. Numerous colored advertisements. Recommended 
for Spanish T and II. 


*E1 Universal—(Sunday edition) Mexico, D. F. $8.00. 

Sunday edition similar to New York Times. Rotogravure section in brown-and- 
white and multi-colored process. The comic sections are the same as the syndicate 
comics in United States papers, Good world coverage of the news. Recommended 
for Spanish II and III. Few areas will appeal to Spanish I students. 


German Periodicals: 


Frankfurter Illustrierte—(Weekly) Main Frankenalles 7181, Frankfurt, 
East Germany. $9.00. 


Similar to Look, with illustrations in black-and-white. Some issues feature 
colored covers. Includes news, cartoons, crossword puzzles, short stories, and nu- 
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merous biographical sketches of international personalities. Vocabulary is ad- 
vanced, but the pictures will motivate a student to read even the more difficult 
articles. Recommended for German II and III. 


*Monatspost (formerly Jugendpost) (Monthly, October-June) Rochester 
Daily Abendpost, 237-239 Andrews St., Rochester, N. Y. $1.00. 
Attractive eight-page periodical, illustrated by actual photographs, Culture 
articles predominate. Poetry, humor, safety articles, and crossword puzzles are a 
monthly feature. A full-page vocabulary of words prominent in the news adds to 
its usefulness. Paper is glossy, but print is excellent. Articles vary in degree of 
difficulty, but may be used in both German I and II, 


Teenagers and Books on ‘TV 


Auprey C, Bret, Chief, Young Adult Services, 
Detroit (Mich.) Public Library 


Can radio and television successfully introduce books to teenagers? Be- 
cause almost all young people of today have never lived in a world with- 
out radio and have lived most of their remembered lifetime since tele- 
vision made its advent, we must realize that these media are the best 
possible ways to introduce the much older pastime of reading. ‘There are 
said to be 43 million television sets and 49 million radios established 
in American homes today. This means that 85 per cent of American 
homes are equipped with television receivers and 95 per cent of the 
population have radio sets at their command. One-fifth of the waking day 
of these people who have access to television is spent watching the net- 
work productions, and it behooves librarians to take advantage of this 
substantial audience and get their own “show on the road.” 

But you say, understandably, if we do have an opportunity to appear 
on a program, how do we find the time to prepare for it? Granted that 
there would not be time to rehearse a script until the participants had 
achieved perfection, and granted that we are not supposed to be actors 
or actresses and most of us are not endowed with any particular amount 
of showmanship, However, we should have enthusiasm about our own 
commodity—books. Since enthusiasm is infectious and can usually be 
transmitted to young people, and since young people are at home on both 
radio and television, there remains little doubt but that a good simple 
program is possible from many libraries. 

The radio version of our “Young America Looks at Books’ program 
is now in its twelfth consecutive year of broadcasting, and its television 
version has been telecast for four seasons. 

The first step to be taken in planning a program is to decide what 
sort of presentation is to be made. Since we do not have time to perfect 
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a script, we prefer the unrehearsed discussion type of program, usually 
involving four young people who have read the same book. We do not 
have a rehearsal, but a planning session, where our young people become 
acquainted to the extent that they are on a first-name basis. We talk about 
the outline which we will cover but never plan definite questions. On 
our radio programs the moderators are the young adult librarians from 
the branch represented, and they choose their panel members from their 
own branch patrons, selecting them not because they are particularly 
articulate but because they are readers. Sometimes they are not even 
exceptional readers, but have a good knowledge of, or a high interest in, 
the subject of the book being reviewed. For instance, one of our most 
successful broadcasts was based on hot rods, and the boys participating 
on this program were certainly not the type who read widely or well, but 
who did have a good knowledge of automotive subjects and were inter- 
ested in the book Street Rod because the characters spoke their language. 

Our television version is not an exact duplicate of the radio program 
for several reasons. In the first place, not every discussible book provides 
material for “gimmicks”, pictures, or sketches (known as visuals in the 
trade) which are needed to make this a show to be watched as well as 
heard. Then some of th. young panel members have good voices, but 
their appearances may make them less desirable television participants. 
Also, although we tried it for one season, a different moderator each week 
does not lend itself well to this new medium. There is so much to think 


about every minute, such as, timing, voice, facing the camera, using the 
visuals, introducing guests, etc., that it takes an experienced moderator to 
cope with the television version. Then, there is much to be said for 
continuity of personality, voice, and mannerisms, and since we change 
our young panelists, it seems advisable to keep the same moderator for 
-ach series. 


Book Qualifications 


Which books are best to be introduced by television? We must have 
either controversial titles or those which are easily identified with the 
young patron’s own experience, and as we mentioned before, a book 
which iends itself well to visual presentation. 

Since panel shows can become deadly, we try to “break” ours in sev- 
eral ways. One of our best means of relieving the straight panel discus- 
sion is to present role-playing skits. These are planned in advance, but 
ideas only are memorized—no lines. The young people who are to do the - 
role playing are given a set of circumstances and asked what they think 
they would say in similar situations. This has been our most successful 
means of supplementing a straight panel show. We make no pretense at 
calling it a play or dramatization, but say instead that we would like our 
audience to witness a typical scene which may illustrate some of the 
points the book is trying to emphasize. Sometimes we create a right and 
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Poetry for the Young 


This Way, Delight 
a book of poetry for the young 
SELECTED BY Herbert Read 
ILLUSTRATED BY Juliet Kepes 
Distinguished Children’s 
Books of 1956, Am. Libr. 
Assn. Bull. 
30 illustrations; 6147x914”; 
160 pages. Ages: 9 up 

Cloth binding: $3.50 


All Aboard 


poems for the space age 
BY Mary Britton Miller 
ILLUSTRATED BY Bill Sokol 


Poems about the planets, the 
sea, ships and planes. One of 
ten outstandingly illustrated 
juveniles of 1958 chosen by 
the New York Times. 
Two colors; 6”x9”; 48 pages 
Ages: 8 to 12 

Cloth binding: $2.75 


The Peaceable 
Kingdom 

three narrative poems 

BY Elizabeth Coatsworth 

ILLUSTRATED BY Fritz Eichen- 

berg 


Poems on the biblical theme 
of peace between animals and 
men. 


Two colors; 9”x6”; 48 pages 
All ages 
Cloth binding: $2.75 


PANTHEON BOOKS Ine. 
333 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 


THE BYZANTINES 


By Tuomas CaLpecot CHuBB 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers 


A concise, vividly written intro- 
duction to the magnificent Roman 
Empire of the East and its splen- 
did capital Byzantium. Chrono- 
logical chart; bibliography; in- 
dex. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


THE SUN KINGDOM 
OF THE AZTECS 


By Victor W. von Hacen 
Illustrated by Alberto Beltran 


“Simple, detailed, vivid, and illus- 
trated perfectly with line draw- 
ings that suggest Aztec art. . . fas- 
cinating reading.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. Chronological chart; 
bibliography; index. 

Ages 12 up. $2.95 


THE ARABS 
By Harry B. E..is 


Illustrated by Leonard Everett 
Fisher 


“Excellent, clearly written account 
of the life of the Arab people, 
told against a background of the 
work of Mohammed, achieve- 
ments of the Umayyad and Ab- 
basid dynasties, and Arabic 
contributions to civilization.’ 
—%**Library Journal, Chrono- 
logical chart; bibliography ; index. 

Ages 12 up. $2.95 


ALL BOUND IN CLOTH 


Send for complete catalog of 
children's books 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 





Whittlesey House Books for young people 
Spring IG5 


All books are clothbound. Publication 
dates and prices are tentative. Write for 
free catalog. *Special library editions 
available 


STOP IT, MOPPIT! 


By GeERALDINE Ross. Pictures in three colors by Kurt Werth. A 
beguiling mixed-up Easter bunny accidentally invents the best 
Easter game of all. Told in the same tongue-teasing rhymes as the 
author’s Scat, the Witch’s Cat. Ages 4-8. 7% x9%. 


February $2.25° 
A FISH IS NOT A PET 


By May NatTAavie TaBAK. Illustrated in three colors by Roger Du- 
voisin. Children will chuckle over this story of a search for a pet 
... and they will love the one who meets all requirements. Ages 4-8. 
7%x9%, 32 pages. February $2.50° 


THE LITTLE DONKEY 

By Ovec ZINGER and ILs—E WINDMULLER. Adapted by FRANCES 
Frost. Full color illustrations throughout by Oleg Zinger. A little 
donkey proves he can be useful on the farm in this captivating story. 
Ages 4-8. 11 x 8-1/16, 32 pages. February $2.50 


TONY THE PONY 


By Lit1an Moore. With pictures on every page by Wesley Dennis. 
This story of the marvelous day Tony, the adventurous pony, explores 
the zoo makes a particularly attractive, easy-reading book. Full 
color frontispiece. Ages 5-9. 6% x 8%, 48 pages. April $2.50° 


SOUNDS ALL AROUND 

By Ticure S. Pine and Josern Levine. Pictures in two colors by 
Bernice Myers. The authors of The Chinese Knew and Magnets and 
How to Use Them, explains what makes sound, why some sounds are 
deep and others high, etc. With easy-to-do experiments. Ages 7-11. 
6% x 8%. 48 pages. February $2.50° 


OFF INTO SPACE! 
Science for Young Space Travelers 
By Marcaret O. Hype. Illustrated by Bernice Myers. An exciting 
book of essential knowledge for the young readers who may be our 
future space travelers. Ages 8-12. 6% x9%, 64 pages. May $2.50 


FRESHMAN FORWARD 

By C. P. and O. B. Jackson. Illustrated by Robert Henneberger. A 
new, fast-moving, action-packed basketball story by the ular 
Jacksons. Teenage. 5% x 8, 160 pages. February $2.95 


STONEWALL’S COURIER 

The Story of Charles Randolph and General Jackson 

By Vincin1a Hinks. Based on the true story, here is the account of 
Charles Randolph of the famous Virginia family — how he ran awa 
from home, was catapulted into war and became Stonewall Jackson's 
courier. Teenages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. April $3.00 


HOW WIDE THE HEART 


By EvisaBetu OciLvie, author of Blueberry Summer and The Fabu- 
lous Year. To marry or not to marry is the question which faces Ellen 
in this new novel. Teenages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. May $3.00 


PUSH AND PULL 
The Story of Energy 
By Paut E. BLackwoop. Illustrated by William D. Hayes. What is 
energy. where does it come from, how can we use its many forms 
and other fascinating questions about energy are discussed by Pau 
Blackwood, Science Specialist in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Simple experiments. Teenages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. 

April $3.00 


TELEVISION WORKS LIKE THIS 
Third Revised Edition 

By JEANNE and Rosert Benpicx. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 
The latest data on video tape, television around the world, pay 
television, etc. has been added in this completely revised edition of 
this very popular book, Teenages. 6% x9%, 64 pages. 


February $2.75 
LOUIS PASTEUR: . 


Fighting Hero of Science 

By Dr. MADELEINE P, Grant, author of Wonder World of Microbes. 
A story of science in action—the one young people’s biography of 
Pasteur that gives readers a special understanding of his work with 
vaccines, fermentation, microbes, and crystals. Teenages and Adults. 
5% x 8, 224 pages. April $3.50 


ATOMS TODAY AND TOMORROW 
New Revised Edition 

By Mancaret O. Hype. Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary. poe 
Journal gave the first edition of this book two stars. The revis 
edition of this important book contains dramatic new material on 
atomic farming, atomic travel, the effects of bomb tests on weather, 
etc. Teenages. 5% x 8, 160 pages. February $3.00 
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wrong scene and other times just a straight enactment of a relative situa- 
tion. The young people seldom are nervous because they are acting nat- 
urally and are presenting their own ideas rather than lines which have no 
meaning to them. ‘They come up with some wonderfully refreshing lines 
of their own, and once in a while, when something unusually amusing 
or clever is said, we do ask them to try and remember this for the telecast. 

Sometimes we ask an authority on the subject of our book to be a 
guest panelist who acts as a resource person. For instance, the night we 
discussed Sigmund Freud: Man and Father, by Martin Freud, we enlisted 
the services of a practicing psychiatrist, Dr. Roger W. Howell of Detroit's 
Lafayette Clinic. When we discussed a book on college sports, our re- 
source person was Bob Calihan, head basketball coach at the University 
of Detroit. 

The time we explored poetry, using Invitation to Poetry by Lloyd 
Frankenberg, we were fortunate to have as our guest Elinor K. Rose, 
whose syndicated four-line poems appear in a number of American news- 
papers. Since Mrs. Rose has two teenage sons, she was much at home with 
the young people on our program and made a charming and knowledge- 
able contribution to the discussion, 


Foreign Note 


On “Friends and Fellow Students,” we invited a young college student 
from India, who not only spoke easily but also was anxious to argue with 
our other panel members. Another participating panel member was a 
high school senior who had recently spent some time in Belgium as an 


American Field Service student, and thus had much to contribute about 
the value of attending school in foreign countries. 

The Seventeen Book of Young Living, edited by Enid A. Haupt, gave 
us a wonderful opportunity to invite a member of the Seventeen editorial 
staff, Mrs. Kay Corinth. Mrs. Corinth was a personable guest and seemed 
to enjoy the numerous questions which the girls on the panel had ready. 
Strangely enough, the boys, too, expressed an interest in the idea of a 
magazine devoted entirely to girls and this made for some lively conver- 
sation. 

We tried something entirely different for our program featuring On 
Stage Everyone by Grace Barnes. We pretended to be visiting the dress 
rehearsal of a one-act play, “To the Lovely Margaret,” and then dis- 
cussed the value of amateur theatricals and reading drama to young 
people. 

When we discussed The American Teenager, we invited a panel of 
four parents to talk about the book itself and then we had four teenagers 
to answer questions which we picked from the survey. We recorded their 
answers on a blackboard and then compared them with those in the book. 

Occasionally we use films to help “kick off” a discussion. For our 
program, “Can You ‘Take Responsibility?” we began by showing the film 
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“Who’s Running Things?” produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada and when we talked about the Art of Dating, by Evelyn M. Du- 
vall, we showed a clip from the film “What ‘To Do On a Date” by Cor- 
onet, with the assistance of Dr. Duvall, and this tied in nicely with the 
book discussion. 


Christmas Program Best 


Just for sheer enjoyment, I think our Christmas program called 
“Young America Goes to a Christmas Party” was the most exciting of all, 
entirely unrehearsed and virtually unplanned. We held a party for 
Young America alumni in a setting which was supposed to be the living 
room of my home, with Mr. Dance, our assistant television coordinator, 
at the piano. We were rehearsing carols at the opening, as this party was 
supposed to be in preparation for a visit to an orphanage. Both this 
year and last, we utilized the studio’s beautiful modern kitchen by making 
Christmas cookies. This was real fun as we put aprons on the boys, and 
had them cut cookies in fancy shapes and decorate them in yuletide pat- 
terns. We tied in books with this program by mentioning several cook 
books particularly designed for teenagers. Last year we had a demon- 
stration on how to wrap Christmas presents, and this offered a chance 
to mention some handicraft books. This year a member of our staff 
brought her puppet, and we had the rehearsal for his performance at the 
orphanage party, suggesting books about puppets. Since the young people 
on the program had not previously rehearsed the carols nor seen the pup- 
pet show, their enthusiasm was real and the Christmas baking was ac- 
companied by remarks which were genuinely enthusiastic. The boys sam- 
pled them ahead of time and had to have their wrists slapped; they 
burned their fingers and did all of the things which make for real fun 
in the kitchen. 

By this time you have probably decided that our shows have little con- 
tinuity and pattern, and this is exactly right. Our main goal is to achieve 
spontaneity, naturalness, and sincerity, and we find this is impossible 
with too much rehearsal. It is indeed fortunate that this is true because 
we do not have time for much preparation. In fact, without the splendid 
assistance of our Community and Group Services Department, it would 
be difficult for the Young Adult Services to produce a television program, 
for they attend to all the arrangements with the studio, the settings, the 
artwork, and the visuals. We plan the programs together, and the Young 
Adult Services Department selects the books and makes arrangements 
with the publishers for permissions, etc. 

Your ideas for introducing books to young adults by television could 
be much more exciting and original than this. However, these are our 
suggestions for a program of continued interest which requires a mini- 
mum of planning and producing and yet allows for expansion and elabo- 
ration, should time and money permit. 
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“The Buddy Bookworm Show” 


ALLE BerH Martin and NAN SrurpivAnt, Tulsa (Okla.) 
Public Library 


Buddy Bookworm, a cocky puppet, welcomes viewers every Saturday 
morning at 8 A.M. over KOTYV, in Tulsa, Oklahoma, to a half hour of 
fun discussing good books and the services of the Tulsa Public Library. 
This weekly television show has met with continued response from par- 
ents, children, and librarians alike since its beginning May 29, 1958, as 
Kim’s Klub. 

The gay and informative program is a product of many factors. Va- 
riety, informality, spontaneity are its keynotes. Rigid program formulas 
have been avoided; the only requirement is that the show must be based 
on, or related to, children’s books. ‘The wonderful world of children’s 
books and the free range of the imagination of all who participate in any 
way provide more ideas than can ever be used. As a result, we have a 
standing joke: the moderator usually comes off the set after a show with 
the words, “We didn’t have nearly enough time,” or “This was a short 
thirty minutes.” And this has been a “short” three years in retrospect, 
although we have been on the air every week, with the exception of one 
when program time was pre-empted by a political convention. 

Basically, the program is a panel quiz show enlivened by our puppets, 
Buddy, Beebe, and Looloo; pantomimes, exhibits, play, guests, and a 
variety of devices to encourage audience participation. Other community 
organizations participate freely and frequently. Representatives of two 
schools serve as panelists each week throughout the winter; the Children’s 
Theater, the Junior League, hobby clubs, the museums, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, librarians from surrounding communities, even the ‘Tulsa Oilers, 
our baseball team, have been participants. Originally, the show was 
planned for boys and girls in the upper elementary grades, but audience 
response indicates our viewers range from preschool] to adult. 

The budget for the production is so small that, given a television 
station with an equally interested and sympathetic management, any 
library could sponsor such a show with equal success. The only library 
expenditure for the show is a miniscule salary paid the moderator who 
really contributes a great deal of her own time. Our moderator, Mrs. 
Rod Jones, “Pinkie” to one and all, is the wife of the instructor in Chil- 
dren’s Literature at Tulsa University, with graduate work in radio and 
experience in allied fields. We realize that we are fortunate to have found 
such a person. In addition, husband Rod operates and serves as voice to 
Buddy, and occasionally appears on camera with his trusty guitar! 

One library staff member, Nan Sturdivant, is assigned responsibility 
for the project and serves in the position of producer of the program. 
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A scene from Tulsa’s “Buddy Bookworm” program. 


She devotes approximately one fourth of her time to the work. She lo- 
cates books to be used on the show, makes contacts with school librarians, 
types scripts, answers correspondence, obtains permissions from pub- 
lishers, and stands ready to help out in any emergency. Aside from a 
minor expenditure for prints of pictures of boys and girls who appear 


with us, there is no other library expense or time involved. ‘The choice 
thirty minutes Saturday morning is contributed by KOTV. The station 
also rents an occasional film of the Picture Book Parade variety for our 
use. 


Certainly, the continued success of the program is still due in part, 
to its auspicious beginning under the guidance of a former staff member, 
Jackie “Kim” George, who produced and moderated it during its first 
year. 

Program planning for several months is completed two or three times 
a year when the moderator, representatives of the library staff, and a 
committee of school librarians, sit down to map a series of shows. General 
topics are selected in keeping with particular dates (we honored Harold 
Keith and Rifles for Waite the week of the Newbery presentation), The 
topic may be one which the audience has suggested (horses, spooky stories, 
famous people are continual favorites); a seasonal event; or a local event 
(the first Philharmonic Youth Concert was the occasion for a program on, 
music in books with the young man who was the soloist as our guest). 
We also include topics which will serve to introduce titles or types of 
books which boys and girls may have overlooked, and we add a sprinkling 
of topics highlighting outstanding authors. Robert Lawson, Lois Lenski, 
William O. Steele have been so honored. A list of topics which have 
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stimulated particularly successful programs will be sent any librarian 
desiring it. 

Following the long-range planning, a steering committee, consisting 
of three elementary school librarians, contacts each elementary school 
librarian to give her an opportunity to have her school represented. 
Pinkie contacts the librarian and the panel members by telephone before 
show time, but no rehearsal is held. Participants come to the studio a 
half-hour before broadcast time for a warm-up session. A rough script 
is prepared in advance for the director, and additional copies are pro- 
vided for the puppeteers. 

Audience participation is encouraged in many ways. Boys and girls 
send in questions to be used on the show, as well as suggest topics they 
would like to hear discussed. When they do so, they are mailed a mem- 
bership card for “The Buddy Bookworm Show.” Panel members receive a 
copy of TV Junior Magazine, participating schools receive a snapshot 
of the performing group, and additional copies are made available to 
those who desire them. 

Our typical set is a living room scene with couch, easy chair, and 
bookcase with a hole in one shelf through which the puppets stick their 
heads and bob around. Different sets are used on occasion to fit the theme 
of the day. For example, on a baseball show, a baseball diamond set was 
used with the panel members sitting on stools on home plate, first, second, 
and third bases; and the Hallowe’en program had a barn set with appro- 
priate shadows. Cameramen and technicians cooperate to provide a va- 
riety of sets which make the show as interesting and appealing as possible. 
Use is made of illustrations in books, displays of art work, models, etc., 
made by boys and girls, and an occasional visiting artist. Currently the 
show is recorded on video tape Thursday evening preceding air time on 
Saturday morning. ‘Two cameras, a boom mike, and lavalier mikes are 
provided for the moderator and puppeteer. 

Continued encouragement comes to us from teachers, parents, and 
children. The value of such a program cannot be estimated in time or 
work expended, Mail is received each week from both children and adults. 
After an audience participation program the amount of mail increases. 
Hardly a week passes, however, without a letter from an appreciative 
adult who comments on the value of the program. But the real sense of 
accomplishment comes when a child writes a letter asking for information 
or inquires at the library for a particular book because he heard about 
it on “The Buddy Bookworm Show.” 





to Miss Anne Izard, should now be. sent 


For New Requests 


Requests for the pamphlet Once Upon 
a Time, published by the Children’s and 
Young Adults’ Services Section of the New 
York Library Association, formerly sent 
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to: Mrs. Augusta Baker, Storytelling Spe- 
cialist, New York Public Library, Donnell 
Library Center, 20 West 53rd St., New 
York 19. ‘The price of the pamphlet is 
still 25 cents. 
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CROWELL BOOKS 
for BOYS and GIRLS 


SPRING 1959 


STAND INVINCIBLE 
Who Are Reshaping Our World 
obert Merrill Bartlett 


|written biographies of men who are making our 
da better place in which to live. 


h © 272 pages © ages 12 andup ¢ 53% x8 © $3.50 


EERS IN PETTICOATS 

avid K. Boynick 

ies of women who pioneered in many different 
s, written with vitality and spirit. 

+ 272 pages * ages l2andup * 554x8 © $3.00 


OOK OF SATELLITES FOR YOU 
ranklyn M. Branley 
rated in color by Leonard Kessler 


the youngest, here is a simply written, clearly 
trated explanation of man-made satellites. 
ary «© 48 pages * ages6-10 ¢ 83%,x8 « $3.00 


Y AND THE TIN-CAN TELEPHONE 

ranklyn M. Branley and Eleanor K. Vaughan 
strated in color by Paul Galdone 

making of a tin-can telephone explains sound 
smission in an easy-to-read story. 

ch « S2pages ¢ ages4-8 © 6x7% © $2.50 
VALENTINE CAT 

lyde Robert Bulla 

rated in color by Leonard Weisgard 

olk-tale-like story of a homely kitten and his ad- 
ures, Striking illustrations. 


ary * O64pages * ages5-8 © 8x10 © $3.00 
ONS OF YEARS AGO 
storic Life in North America 

dwin H. Colbert 


rations by Margaret M. Colbert 


ly life on this continent and how fossil hunters 
their work. 


ary © 153 pages « ages 12 and up * 5% x 8 © $2.75 


Write for catalog with complete descriptions 
of Crowell books for boys and girls 


ALL CROWELL BOOKS FOR BOYS 

AND GIRLS ARE CLOTH BOUND 

OMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Established 1834 

432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


THAT FIRST EASTER 
by Henry Denker 
32 illustrations by Ezra Jack Keats 


With young Daniel readers will experience all the 
moving events of the very first Easter. 


February ¢ 130 pages « ages 8-12 + 6x 8%, « $3.00 


EXPLORING CAVES 
by Polly Longsworth 
38 illustrations by Gustav Schrotter 


A complete how-to-do-it book for beginning “spe- 
lunkers.” 


May + 192 pages « ages12-16 © 53%4x8 © $2.75 


CORNELIA 
The Story of a Civil War Nurse 
by Jane T. McConnell 


23 illustrations by Dorothy Bayley Morse 


The romantic story of Cornelia Hancock, a shy 
Quaker girl who became a nurse during the Civil War. 


April « 192 pages « ages 10-14 «© 534x8 © $3.00 


A WAY OF KNOWING 
A Collection of Poems for Boys 
compiled by Gerald D. McDonald 


illustrated by John and Clare Ross 


A wide-ranging and stimulating anthology, with em- 
phasis on the works of modern poets. 


May «¢ 288 pages * ages 12 andup « 6x8% «© $3.50 





REWARD! 
EVERY READER 


discovering these 


SUPERB SPRING TITLES 


will be paid 


of lasting 


PLEASURE 


Illustration from The Brave Cowboy 


February 
THE BRAVE COWBOY 


by Joan Walsh Anglund. The very essence of 
a small boy's imaginative play in enchanting pic- 
tures and text by the gifted author-artist of A 
Friend is Someone Who Likes You. IM\lustrated in 
2 colors. Ages 3-7. $1.95 


WIDE AWAKE 
AND OTHER POEMS 


by Mvra Cohn Livingston; illustrated by Jac- 
queline Chwast. Remarkably sensitive and child- 
like verse which, like the author's Whispers, is 
full of the’ wonders and pleasures of the world 
around us. Ages 5-9. $2.25 


HOW ST. FRANCIS 


TAMED THE WOLF 


by Elizabeth and Gerald Rose. The beloved leg- 
end retold for the very young and interpreted by 
brilliant, humorous pictures in six colors. Ages 5-9. 


$2.75 
GOATS 


by Wilfred S. Bronson. Informative text and 
many pictures give an absorbing account of goats 
and how to care for them as pets or for extra 
income. By an author-artist whose nature books are 
favorites with children. Ages 6-10. $2.95 


THE BORROWERS AFLOAT 


by Mary Norton; illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush, With superb artistry, the author brings us 
back to the miniature world of the Borrowers, as 
they are swept down river in a leaky tea-kettle. 
Ages 8 up. $2.75 


MAGIC OR NOT? 


by Edward Eager; illustrated by N. M. Bodecker. 
Was the old well in front of the early Colonial 
house really a wishing well? Marvelous, almost- 
magic adventures for admirers of Half Magic. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


March 


CHARLIE YUP 
AND HIS SNIP-SNAP BOYS 


Written and illustrated by James Flora. Sm 
boys interested in cowboys and Indians will lo 
this original, dramatic story of the Snip-Snap bo 
that Charlie cut out of colored paper. Ages 4 


$2 
ANDY JACKSON’S 
WATER WELL 


by William O. Steele; illustrated by Mich 
Ramus. With infectious humor and high invg 
tion, this master storyteller unfolds a tall tale 
young Andy Jackson's travels toebring back a wa 
well to his drought-parched friends. 


THROUGH THE 
FROZEN FRONTIER 


THE EXPLORATION OF ANTARCTICA 


by Rear Admiral George J. Dufek. The Co 
mander of Operation Deepfreeze gives a viv 
account of the expeditions that have opened up t 
South Pole region. 46 photos. Ages 10-14. $3. 


THE VOYAGE OF 
THE JAVELIN 


by Stephen W. Meader; illustrated by Jol 
O’Hara Cosgrave II. Mr. Meader at his best 
a story of Gold Rush days and a clipper s 
journey around the world to San Francisco, Chis 
London and home. Ages 12 up. $2: 


April 
THE LITTLE RIVER 


by Ann Rand; illustrated by Feodor Rojanke 
sky. A lovely, panoramic story of a little river 
its source and on its exciting journey to the 

told in vivid words and incomparable pictures 
the Caldecott Award winner. Ages 4-8. $2 


NU DANG AND HIS KITE 


Written and illustrated by Jacqueline A 
An author who lives in Thailand captures its exd 
life and colors in this lilting picture story o 
small boy searching for his kite along the ri 
Ages 4-8. $2. 


MARCO’S CHANCE 


by Miriam Young; illustrated by Don Sib 
A warmhearted, contemporary book in whichf 
young Sicilian boy helps to make a place for hig” 
self and his family in a friendly American cof 
munity. Ages 10-14. 


DISCOVERING CHEMISTRY 


Written and illustrated by Elizabeth K. Coope 
Fundamentals of chemistry in easy steps, includit 
a wealth of simple and safe experiments using m 
terials found in every home. Ages 12 up. $34 


THE LONG WAY HOME 


by Margot Benary-Isbert. An extraordinarily ti 
and moving story of an East German teen-agely 
political refugee who eventually finds a new ho 
in California. By the author of The Ark and 

on the Border. Ages 12 up. $3. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 750 Third Ave., New York! 


In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 
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Books for Junior 
and Senior High 


SPRING 1959 


Julian Messner 
Shelf of Biographies 


AMERICA’s FIRST TRAINED NURSE; 
Linda Richards 
By RACHEL BAKER March 


THE BILLY MARTIN STORY 
By Jor ARCHIBALD April 


THE DISCOVERER OF INSULIN: 
Dr. Frederick G. Banting 
By I. E. Levine April 


THE DOCTOR WHO DARED: 
William Osler 
By Iris NoBLE April 
Junior Literary Guild Selection 
ELECTRICAL GENIUS; 
Nikola Tesla 


By ArTuur J. BECKHARD March 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON: 
NATURALIST 


By SHANNON and WarRREN Garst 
March 


FRONT LINES AND HEADLINES; 
The Story of Richard Harding Davis 
By Lewis S. MINER April 


PAINTER OF THE WILD west; 
Frederic Remington 
By Rosin McKown March 


THE PHIL RIZZUTO STORY 
By MILTon J. SHAPIRO April 


PIONEER SURGEON; 
Dr. Ephraim McDowell 
By JOSEPHINE RICH March 


TECUMSEH: DESTINY’s WARRIOR 
By Davin C. COoKE March 


WINGS OVER ALASKA; 
The Story of Carl Ben Eielson 
By Epwarp A. HERRON April 
Each, $2.95 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC, 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18 





MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS———————————— 


The Independent Bluebird 


By LUCY GALLUP 


illus. by LOUIS DARLING 


“The life of a little bird from his 

first hazardous glance at the outside 
world to his maiden voyage as a 
migrant is incorporated into a 

plausible plot of adventure and danger, 
and illustrated with a multitude of 
enchanting bird pictures. Accurate 

and detailed data of bird life.” 


—Virginia Kirkus. Ages 8-12. Cloth. $2.50. 
WM. MORROW & CO., 425 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 
An Annotated Graded 


=" 2 


Gateways to _ List of Books in Many 


i Fields for Adolescents 


Readable Books | Wie find Feadins 


By Ruth Strang, Ethlyne Phelps | and Dorothy Withrow 


NEW 3rd Edition ~ 1958 even TBD pr, smmnnm $3.00 


This bibliography is intended for use with retarded readers of high school 
age. It includes more than 1,000 easy-to-read titles calculated to appeal to adoles- 
cent boys and girls. Among the 27 categories under which the books are listed 
are Adventure, Careers, Hobbies, Humor, Mystery Stories, Novels, Personality 
and How to Be Popular, Science, and Science Fiction. 

The estimated grade level of reading difficulty is indicated for each book. 
‘The majority of the titles are of the 5th, 6th, and 7th grade levels of difficulty. 
There are separate indexes arranged by author, title, and grade level of reading 
difficulty. 


Order Today from 
The H. W. Wilson Company | _New York City 52 





Recent Adult Books for Young People 


Recommended by a YASD Committee: Marion Ketioce, Librarian, 
Jackson Junior High School, Detroit, Michigan; MAry MACE SpRAb- 
LING, Young Adult Librarian, Kalamazoo Public Library; and Avp- 
REY C. Bier, Chief, Young Adult Services, Detroit Public Library, 
Chairman. 


Bach, Marcus. God and the Soviets. Crowell, 1958. $4.00. 
The author, an authority on religious research, has made an extensive tour of 
Russia. He finds many young people responsive to the ideals and purposes of 
existing religious groups. 


Barclay, Daphne. Amedeo. Dutton, 1958. $3.50. 


When he learns that his mother is alive, Amedeo leaves the security of the Italian 
orphanage with the priest’s blessing to go in search of her, A sensitive story of a 
deeply religious youth who matures rapidly as he successfully faces one problem 
after another in the strange world outside the convent walls. 


Buck, Pearl S. & Romulo, Carlos P. Friend to Friend. Day, 1958. $2.50. 
Believing that “it will avail America nothing to conquer space if meanwhile it 
loses the Earth,” Ambassador Romulo and Mrs. Buck are concerned with attitudes 
and lack of understanding between the peoples of Asia, Africa, and America. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. A White Room. Pantheon, 1958. $2.75. 
As Laura emerges from a brush with death, she determines to face her family’s 
problems with a will to right many wrongs. An unusual combination of fantasy 
and Indian lore presented with beauty. 


Ferber, Edna. Ice Palace. Doubleday, 1958. $4.50. 
Christine’s maternal and paternal grandfathers differ as radically as do her suitors. 
Now that statehood has been achieved for Alaska, this fictional portrait of our last 
frontier should be even more popular. 


Freuchen, Peter. J Sailed With Rasmussen. Messner, 1958. $3.95. 
Here is a vivid picture of a man whose need for action led to Arctic expeditions, 
an association with Hudson’s Bay Expedition, and the study of Eskimo culture. 
‘The author traveled fourteen years with Rasmussen and recorded here the things 
he remembered. 


Jungk, Robert. Brighter Than a Thousand Suns. Harcourt, 1958. $5.00. 
Suspense and drama abound in this panoramic view of atomic research and de- 
velopment presented in a readable style for the layman, Included are the work 
and personalities of Einstein, Fermi, Oppenheimer, and Compton. 


Neal, Harry Lee. Wave as You Pass. Lippincott, 1958. $3.95. 
It takes a specially designed bus to transport this well-known two-piano team, their 
three children, and two Baldwin grand pianos. Thus they harmonize career, mar: 
riage, and family. 


Nels, Elizabeth. Mr. Churchill’s Secretary. Coward, 1958. $3.75. 
A young Canadian girl spends five eventful years as a secretary to the Prime Minis- 
ter and witnesses some history-making conferences. Her experiences would prove 
inspirational for those looking forward to a secretarial career. 
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Prebble, John. Spanish Stirrup. Harcourt, 1958. $3.50. 


It takes a thrilling and dangerous cattle drive to convince a Western rancher that 
his adopted son is more worthy than the distorted memory of his natural son. 
Romance, Americana, and adventure against a background of the early West. 


Schary, Dore. Sunrise at Campobello, Random, 1958. $3.00. 


‘This three-act play reveals the promise of greatness in Franklin Delano and Eleanor 
Roosevelt after polio leaves the future president paralyzed. Covers the 34 months 
preceding his nomination of Al Smith for the presidency. 


Shute, Nevil. The Rainbow and the Rose. Morrow, 1958. $3.95. 


A commercial pilot waits for daylight and clearing weather to fly a doctor and 
nurse into an almost inaccessible area in ‘Tasmania, where a former flying in 
structor lies critically injured, As he sleeps, he relives with night-marish vividness 
the adventures and romances that made up the life of this old friend. 
Smithdas, Robert J. Life at My Fingertips. Doubleday, 1958. $4.00. 
The only blind-deaf person besides Helen Keller to earn a master’s degree, this 
young man has proved that perseverance is the real spur to achievement. Afflicted 
at five years of age, he grew to become a lecturer and public relations counselor. 
Stobart, Tom. / Take Pictures for Adventure. Doubleday, 1958. $4.95. 
The adventurous and frequently dangerous experiences of the author as he took 


pictures of expeditions to the Antarctic regions, the jungles of Africa, the swamps 
of Australia, and the successful climb to the top of Mount Everest. 


The 1959 


«o 
NEWBERY 
a 
Medal for the most distinguished 


contribution to 


American literature for 


children has been 


awarded to 
ao 


ELIZABETH GEORGE SPEARE 
“ 


for her book 
The WITCH of 
Blackbird Pond 


« 
jacket by Nicholas Angelo 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
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For Spring, 1959 


HOLT announces 
AN EXCITING NEW SERIES 


= "A Book To Begun On’ 


oe 


A Book To Begin On 
DINOSAURS 


By EUNICE HOLSAERT and ROBERT GART- 
LAND. Illustrated in two colors Beginning 
readers now hove o book they can read them. 
selves about the ever-fascinating subject of 
dinosaurs, Accurate color pictures by a Mu- 
seum of Naturol History artist highlight o text 
which tells first and second graders what pre- 
ceded the dinosour, what the first one looked 
like, their amazing variation, and why they 
$2.50 


—A F oe 
weZ ie 
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A Book To Begin On 
OUTER SPACE 


By EUNICE HOLSAERT and RONNI SOL- 
BERT. Illustrated in two colors First and sec- 
ond grade beginning readers will need no 
urging to delve into this book, written espe- 
cially for them, about the authentic facts and 
possibilities of space travel The exciting 


double - page illustrations in color and the 
easy-to-read text make this a completely sat- 
isfying book for little boys and girls who are 
curious obout space travel. 


become extinct 


be June. 


April 


CATHERINE 
OWENS PEARE 


CHARLES DICKENS. Young 
readers will be captivated by 
this exciting biography of the 
greot English novelist which 
relates the events of his life 
to his famous books. Illustrated 
by Douglas Gorsline, 

Ages 9-12. 


Ages 6-8 


April. 


MAY JUSTUS 


BARNEY, BRING YOUR 
BANJO. How Borney manages 
to learn a tune and ploy it 
with gusto at o Tennessee 
mountain party mokes a cheer- 
ful story for beginning read- 
ers. Illustrated by Jean Tam- 
burine June Ages 6-9. $225 


NATALIA M. BELTING 


CAT TALES, Adventures of cats 
from countries all over the 
world fill this imaginative col- 
lection of folk tales for young 
readers. Illustrated by Leo Sum- 
mers Moy Ages 711 $275 


HENRY HOLT AND 


Ages 6-8. $2.50 


NANCY HARTWELL 


WAKE UP, ROBERTA. Still a 
tomboy at sixteen, Roberta 
finds school, social life, and 
romance a challenge after a 
childhood spent on Army posts. 

August. Teen-age. $3.00 


SARAH R. RIEDMAN 


CHARLES DARWIN. A timely, 
exciting biography of the ad- 
venturous naturalist whose dis- 
coveries changed man's view 
of life on the earth. 1959 marks 
the centenary of the publica- 
tion of Darwin's The Origin of 
Species With maps by E. 
Harper Johnson. 

May. Teen-age. 


« homes 


$3.00 


4 


COMPANY ‘” mg’ 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 | 
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Jannot 
A French Rabbit 


By Mireitte MAROKVIA. Illus. by 
Artur Marokvia. A pet rabbit 
escapes from home and has ex- 
citing adventures in the gardens 
and woods of a French village. 
Charming illustrations in four 
colors and black and white help 
tell Jannot’s story. 

Ages 6-8. Gr. 1-3. $3.00 March 


Let’s Face It 


A Guide to Good 
Grooming for Negro Girls 


By Evsie Arcuer. Illus: by Harper 
Johnson. Teen-agers’ problems 
on how to make the most of hair, 
figure, complexion, clothes, as 
well as the question of one’s ap- 
proach to other boys and girls, 
are discussed with sympathy and 
frankness. Ages 12 up. Gr. Jr. 

Sr. H.S. $2.95 March 


Let There Be Light 


By LiLuiaN J. BRAGDON. Illus. by 
Leonard Shortall. The story of 
light, both natural and artificial 
—how it has affected man’s life 
and how man has used it to make 
his life more comfortable. 

Ages 9-12. Gr. 4-6. $2.75 March 


LIPPINCOTT 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Hunter’s Hideout 


By MEBANE HOLOMAN BuRGWYN. 
Illus. by W. A. Mars. Two broth- 
ers have exciting riverbank adven- 
tures, involving a desperate 
lunatic, a robbery and 2 suspected 
murder. Mike and Cal's growing 
up, and their hideout adventures, 
are told with liveliness and sym- 
pathy. Ages 9-12. Gr. 4-6. 
$2.75 


The Land and People 
of Venezuela 


By RaymMonpd A. WOHLRABE 
and WERNER Kruscu. Illus. with 
photographs. Venezuela is one of 
the most fascinating countries 
of South America, and this ac- 
count of her history, geography, 
and the life of her people makes 
a distinguished addition to the 
Portraits of the Nations series. 
Ages 12-16. Gr. Jr. & Sr. H.S. 

$2.95 March 


Rainbow on the Rhine 


By HELEN TRAIN HiItes. Illus. 
by Kurt Werth. A picture of 
modern Germany through the 
exciting experiences of an Ameri- 
can boy who becomes friends 
with a German boy, learns new 
customs and a new language, 
and finds that there can be fun 
and adventure in a strange, new 
place. Ages 8-10. Gr. 3-5. 

$2.75 March 


Too Near the Throne 


By Motty Costain Haycrart. 
An historical novel of the ro- 
mantic and tragic life of Lady 
Arabella Stuart, cousin of Queen 
Elizabeth and in line for the 
throne. Ages 14-18. Gr. HLS. 

$3.50 March 


Musa the Shoemaker 


By Louise A. Stinetorr. Illus. by 
Harper Johnson. The spirit and 
feeling of Africa fill this story of 
the boy Musa, an apprentice to 
the shoemaker of a village in the 
Atlas Mountains. Musa’s prob- 
lems and adventures seem very 
close to those of American chil- 
dren. Ages 9-12. Gr. 4-6, 
$3.00 


The Land and 
People of Finland 


By Ericx Berry. Illus. with | 


photographs. The fascination and 
charm of Finland and her people, 
Finnish history, geography and 
position are clearly and vividly 
recounted in this latest addition 
to the successful Portraits of the 
Nations series. Ages 12-16, 
Gr. Jr. & Sr. H.S. $2.95 March 


Queer, Dear Mrs. Goose 


By MiriaM CLARK Porter. Illus. 
by Zenas and Miriam Potter. New 
adventures of lovable, feather- 
brained Mrs. Goose, over whom 
boys and girls have been laughing 
for years. Lively text and appeal- 
ing pictures. Ages 5-7. Gr. K-2. 
$2.75 


The Cat 
Who Wanted Out 


By Tay Honorr. Illus. in two | 


colors by Bogdan Grom. When 
Percy, a gray cat who lives at the 
top of a tall apartment building 
escapes, his outdoor adventures 
make a delightfully appealing 
story for small readers. Many 
charming pictures. Ages 4-7. 
Gr. K-2. SSR. $2.50 March 


Mr. Charlie’s Pet Shop 


By EpitH THACHER Hurp and 
Cement Hurp. Able, cheerful, 
resourceful Mr. Charlie has a 
new career taking care of guppies 
and goldfish, parakeets and pup- 
pies—and a crate of little skunks! 
Ages 3-7. Gr. K=2. SSR. 

$2.25 March 


All books cloth-bound « SSR indicates side-sewn, reinforced books 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY « E. Washington Square + Phila. 5, Pa. 
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VIKING 
JUNIOR, BOOKS 


* 


FUTILITY 
THE TAPIR 
Story and 
Pictures by 
Roberta Moynihan 
A torpid tapir made up her mind to 
GET UP! But at day’s end she decided 
that tomorrow would do just as_ well. 
Ages 4-7 $2.00 
THE GROUNDHOG 
AND HIS SHADOW 
Story and Pictures by Kurt Wiese 
Tired of the fuss on February 2, Mr. 
Groundhog sold his shadow—with an 
unexpected result. Funny pictures. 
Ages 4-7 $2.25 


NORMAN 
THE 
DOORMAN 
Story and Pictures 
by Don Freeman 


The beguiling doorman of a mouse hole 
in an art museum realizes his greatest 
dream—and in full color! Ages 4-7 $3.00 


A SANTO FOR PASQUALITA 
By Ann Nolan Clark 
Illustrated by Mary Villarejo 
A prose poem about an orphan who finds 
a home of her own—and, at last, a carv- 
ing of her patron saint. Ages 7-10 — $2.75 


AN EDGE 

OF THE FOREST 

By Agnes Smith. Illus. 

-by Roberta Moynihan 
How love of a black 


lamb changed the 


lives of all the for- 


est creatures and the 


people to whom she had belonged. 
Ages 11-15 $3.00 
o 


Send for our, free illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


REPRINTED 
ON DEMAND 


A LITTLE HISTORY 
OF THE HORN BOOK 


by Beulah Folmsbee 
Fascinating and unique story of the 
historical horn book, first primer 
for children. Many illustrations, in- 


cluding flowery and gilt battledore. 
$2.50 


NEWBERY MEDAL 
BOOKS 1922-1955 


Edited by Bertha Mahony 
Miller and Elinor Whitney 
Field 

All of the extant Newbery accept- 
ance speeches, biographical papers 
on the winners, description of books 
and excerpts from them. Critical 
appraisal of awards. Illustrated. 460 
pages $10.00 


- THE 
HORN BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


A bi-monthly guide to the best 
books for children and young peo- 
ple 
—for librarians who value expert 
appraisals of the new books, chosen 
on the basis of quality and appeal 
by reviewers in close touch with 
children. Stimulating articles: Com- 
ing in April: Poetry for the Modern 
Child by Helen Plotz 
One year $4.50 I'wo years $8.00 
Send your order today: 
_.. years subscription to the 
Horn Book Magazine 
_ copies “Little History of The 
Horn Book” $2.50 
_ copies “Newbery Medal 
Books” 


Name 
Street « 


Zone .. State 


THE HORN BOOK INC. 
585 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 





Recent Children’s Books 


Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Services Division. This list was prepared under the direc- 
tion of MirtamM Wessex, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Michigan. 


Andersen, Hans C. The Swincherd; tr. and illus. by Erik Blegvad. Har- 
court, 1958. $2.75. 
While this may not be considered for first purchase in small collections, it is an 
outstanding example of translation, illustration, and book making. 


Antonacci, Robert J. and Barr, Gene. Football for Young Cham pions; 
illus. by Rus Anderson, Whittlesey House, 1958. $2.95. 


Clear, simple directions on all aspects of the game for younger boys. A companion 
book to the author’s Baseball for Young Champions. 


Barbeau, Marius. The Golden Phoenix, and Other French-Canadian Fairy 
Tales, retold by Michael Hornyansky; illus. by Arthur Price. Walck, 
1958. $3.00. 

Eight fairy tales from Canada, gathered at first hand by native raconteurs. A dis- 
tinguished contribution to folklore. 


Carlson, Natalie S$. The Family Under the Bridge; illus. by Garth Wil- 
liams. Harper, 1958. $2.95. 
Paris at Christmas time is the setting for this beguiling story of Armand, the hobo, 
who enjoyed his independent life free of any responsibility until a family of 
homeless red-haired children moved into his shelter under the bridge. ‘Told with 
warmth and a humor which robs it of any sentimentality. 


Chappell, Warren. The Nutcracker, adapted and illus. by Warren Chap- 
pell. Knopf, 1958. $2.95. 
A charming retelling of the old Christmas tale, based upon the Dumas version 
of the E. ‘T. A. Hoffmann story, The Nutcracker and the Mouse King. 


DeJong, Meindert. Along Came a Dog; illus. by Maurice Sendak. Harper, 
1958. $2.75. 
\ sensitive and moving story about a unique friendship between a hen who has 
lost her toes and a homeless dog who has appointed himself as her protector, ‘Told 
with the realism and dramatic action characteristic of the author, and with his 
uncanny insight into the feelings and instincts of animals. 


Felton, Harold W. New Tall Tales of Pecos Bill; illus. by William Moy- 
ers. Prentice-Hall, 1958. $2.95. 
‘Thirteen stories of the ‘Texan hero told with robust humor and imagination. 
Excellent folklore. 


Forsee, Aylesa. Louis Agassiz: Pied Piper of Science; illus. by Winifred 
Lubell. Viking, 1958. $4.00. 
\ comprehensive biography portraying the life, career, and personality of the 
great naturalist. This book is important, especially since Runner of the Mountain 
Top by Mabel Robinson is out of print. 
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Frasconi, Antonio. The House That Jack Built; La Maison Que Jacques 
A Batie: a Picture Book in Two Languages. Harcourt, 1958. 53.00. 
Colorful woodcuts decorate the old nursery rhyme, which is given in both English 
and French. A good introductory book for the beginning French readers. 


Lipkind, William. The Magic Feather Duster by Will, pseud and Nicolas, 
pseud. Harcourt, 1958. $3.25. 
The folk tale quality of the text is greatly enhanced by the bold, imaginative 
pictures in this tale of four brothers who each try in turn to win the magic 
feather duster. 

Fillmore, Parker. Shepherd’s Nosegay: Stories from Finland and Czecho- 
slovakia; ed. by Katherine Lane; illus. by Enrico Arno, Harcourt, 
1958. $3.00. 


Eighteen favorite stories selected from one Finnish and two Czechoslovak folk 
tale collections, all out of print. This will be a useful book because it makes a 
number of good tales again available but one could wish that all three collections 
had been reprinted in their entirety. 


Foster, Joanna. Pages, Pictures and Print; a Book in the Making. Har- 
court, 1958. $2.95. 
A complete story of a book in the making, covering all of the steps from first 
draft to publication, A clear, interesting explanation of all processes, with black- 
and-white illustrations that help to clarify the text. The author has been an 
assistant editor and is at present the executive secretary of the Children’s Book 
Council. 

North, Sterling. Young Thomas Edison. (Northstar Books) Houghton, 
1958. $1.95. 
One of the best biographies of Thomas Edison to date. Although several others are 
useful this brings him to life, with each of his experiments an exciting adventure. 
Checked for accuracy by the staff of the Edison Laboratory and the curators of 
the Museum. 


Quadflieg, Joseph. The Saints and Your Name; illus. by Johannes Grue- 
ger; tr. from the German by Margaret Goldsmith. Pantheon, 1958. 
$3.00. 


Short, readable accounts of the lives of seventy patron saints, There is a list of 
saints’ names, with their variations, and also a list of feast days. Handsome format 
with illustrations of woodcut design in both black-and-white and color. 


Sharp, Edith L. Nkwala; illus. by William Winter, R.C.A. Little, 1958. 
$3.00. 
One of the outstanding books of the season is this sensitive yet powerfully written 
story of the Salish Indians of the Northwest. It is especially the story of the 12- 
year-old boy Nkwala who seeks to prove his maturity in the traditional manhood’ 
trials of his tribe. Winner of the Little, Brown, Canadian Children’s Book Award. 


Speare, Elizabeth G. The Witch of Blackbird Pond. Houghton, 1958. 
$3.00. 


Kit Tyler, a 16-year-old orphan, moves from the luxury of a plantation in Bar- 
bados to a different kind of life with Puritan relatives in Connecticut. Her adjust- 
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ment is slow and beset with difficulties, but eventually she finds peace and security 
in the New England community. Another fine historical romance by the author of 
Calico Captive. 

Tresselt, Alvin. The Frog in the Well; illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop, 
1958. $2.75. 
‘Text and pictures are perfectly matched in this story of a frog who goes forth to 
see the end of the world. 

Savage, Katherine. The Story of the Second World War; illus. with photo- 
graphs and maps. Walck, 1958. $4.00. 
Longer and more detailed than the First Book of World War IT by L. L. Snyder, 


this covers causes and events leading to the war and traces its course in the various 
theatres to the final victory. 


Yashimo, Taro, pseud. Umbrella. Viking, 1958. $2.50. 


A charming picture story about Momo who received red boots and an umbrella 
for her third birthday and who waited with great eagerness for the first rainy day. 
Background is New York City and the pictures interpret both the atmosphere of 
the city as well as a small child’s feelings. 


Laura Ingalls Wilder Award 


The Laura Ingalls Wilder Medal will be awarded for the first time in 
1960 at the ALA Annual Conference in Montreal, to the author or illus- 
trator whose works, published in the United States, have over a period of 
years made a substantial and lasting contribution to literature for chil- 
dren. ‘The award is based upon the membership vote of the ALA Chil- 
dren’s Services Division. 

The award was established in 1954, at which time it was given to 
Laura Ingalls Wilder, for whom it is named, in recognition of her contri- 
bution to children’s literature through her books, The Little House in 
the Big Woods, The Little House on the Prairie, and others. ‘These stories, 
which portray the life of a pioneer midwest family in the late nineteenth 
century, were based upon the experiences of her own family—the Ingalls. 

In the terms of the award, the choice of the recipient will be made on 
enduring values—a substantial and lasting contribution, rather than on 
popularity, and to the author or illustrator whose books, published in 
the United States, have clearly established their value. 

In the procedure set up for the award, nominations will be made 
every five years. In planning for the 1960 award, nominations may be 
made this spring. Please send your nomination to Rosemary E. Livsey, 
Chairman, Laura Ingalls Wilder Award Committee, Los Angeles Public 
Library, 630 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 17, Cal., before June 1, 1959. 

In the fall of 1959 a ballot based upon the nominations, and set up 
within the terms of the award, will be sent to all members of the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division. 
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Look what's new in children’s books! 


ONCE UPON A HOLIDAY 


Lilian Moore. Illus. by Gioia Fiammenghi. Eight 
stories and four poems, both fanciful and realistic, 
capture the fun and illustrate the real meaning of 
eleven holidays that children love. Easy-to-read. 
Ages 5-9; Grades K-III. $2.50 


LARS-PETER’S BIRTHDAY 


Virginia Allen Jensen. Illus. by Ib Spang Olsen. 
Lars-Peter wants a bicycle so he can do grown-up 
things, but learns that it is nice to be a little boy 
who can play at being grown up. Ages 3-6. $1.75 


LITTLE BRUIN KEEPS HOUSE 


Writ. and illus. by Haaken Christensen. Little 
Bruin and the irrepressible Michael, the fox, set 
up housekeeping and do all the things children 
love to do when they play house, and a few other 


things, too. Ages 3-6; Grades K-I. $1.75 


FOLK PLAYS FOR PUPPETS 
YOU CAN MAKE 


Writ. and illus. by Tom Tichenor. Fairy tale pup- 
pet plays written in an easy-to-read manner for 
young children to use with puppets they can make. 

Ages 7-11. $2.25 


LUTHER BURBANK, NATURE’S HELPER 


Lillian Bragdon. Illus. by Frederick Chapman. 
The life of a brilliant man is vividly retold—from 
his childhood days through his great experiments. 

Ages 8-12. $1.75 


GOD, HELP ME UNDERSTAND 
Dorothy LaCroix Hill. Ilus. by Wm. McCaffery. 
Designed to help children understand puzzling 
things about God, these stories will also help them 
think out problems constructively. Ages 10 up. 
$2.50 
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All books published March 9 


ABINGDON PRESS ~ Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA IN AUSTRALASIA 


G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 





The 


BULLETIN of the 
Center for Children’s Books 


; 


An aid in selection of cur- 
rent books for children and 


young people. BUYING BOUND-TO-STAY- 
Reviews 80 to 100 new books BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS is like 
each month; age level, plot buying an insurance policy to protect 
synopsis, reading values, Each your budget — just because you get 
review represents careful evalu- so much more for your money. 
ation by a committee of special- 
ists in children’s reading from 
public and school libraries, and 
from faculties of the Graduate 
Library Schools and the Labora- 
tory Schools of the University of 
Chicago. 


More and more school su- 
perintendents, purchasing agents and 
librarians are discovering this truth 
daily which accounts for the ever- 
increasing demand for BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS, 


Only $4.50 for eleven issues Available in over 16000 
popular juveniles titles — most for 
immediate delivery. Send for catalog 
Center for Children’s Books and special lists today. 


5835 Kimbark Avenue 


University of Chicago 2 
Chicago 37, Illinois BE MET WC 0h Lindy Su 


Send subscriptions to 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-LOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


BARBARA COONEY 
winner of the 


CALDECOTT MEDAL 


for the most distinguished American 


picture book for children 


CHANTICLEER AND THE FOX 


Adapted from the Canterbury Tales $3.00 


From your regular bookseller 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Established 1834, New York 16 





Poetry Festival Gleanings 


A Poetry Festival, sponsored by the Children’s Services Divi- 
sion, was held at San Mateo, California, July 10-12, 1958. The 
enthusiasm of Charlemae Rollins, president of CSD, and the 
skill of the Peninsular librarians, who, with Mae Durham, 
planned housing and hospitality for some four hundred par- 
ticipants, insured its success. The program committee, basking 
in the serendipity of circumstances, remembers the perfection 
of place and weather, the excellence of speakers, and the re- 
sponsive enjoyment of librarians, authors, publishers, and 
friends who shared the Poetry Festival. 

The Festival opened with a Poetry-Jazz recital, at which 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti, bookman, publisher, the proprietor of 
the City Lights Bookstore in San Francisco, and a poet in his 
own right, read his verse accompanied by the scintillating jazz 
music of the Dickie Mills ‘Trio. A tape recording of the Poetry- 
Jazz recital is available for loan through the Children’s Services 
Division office, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

During the two days, poetry flowed, rising to a crescendo 
when Winnifred Crossley, a Pan with her pipes, set the stage 
for a final evening, when loved and remembered poems were 
shared. ‘The talks and speakers were varied, yet in accord in 
appreciation of poetry: May Hill Arbuthnot, forthright and 
practical, lilting poems which she rightly felt must be heard to 
be fully savored; Annis Duff, sharing her fragrant memories of 
poetry with a deep personal sense of its abundant enjoyment; 
Lillian Morrison, defending the right of the poet to speak in 
his own way and challenging us to widen our understanding 
and confidence in the “concentrated integrity” of poetry; and 
Arna Bontemps, using seemingly simple folk poems, which, 
spoken in his rich organ voice, gave substance to his own belief 
in the power of poetry. Excerpts from their talks follow. 


Program Committee: 

Mitprep Puipps, Pasadena (Calif.) Public Library 

FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 

Rosemary E., Livsey, Los Angeles (Calif.) Public 
Library, Chairman 
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Sing It Again 


May Hiri Arsutrunot, Author, Children and Books, 
Time for Poetry, etc. 


When you read a poem to young children, if they like it their eyes shine, 
and they say, “Sing it again.” This means that to their young ears a 
poem is much like a song. And, of course, they are right because the words 
of a poem do have melody and movement like a song; they catch the ear 
with their infectious rhythm and haunt the memory with their melody. 
So when you “sing” the poem again for the child, he soons joins in, 
speaking it with you and learning the words as readily as he would learn 
a song. 

At the turn of the century, the Irish poet, William Butler Yeats, in 
Ideas of Good and Evil, A. H. Bullen, MCMVII, made this statement: 
“IT have just heard a poem spoken with so delicate a sense of its rhythm, 
with so perfect a respect for its meaning, that if I were a wise man and 
could persuade a few people to learn the art I would never again open 
a book of verse.” By which he meant that he would listen to poetry read 
aloud rather than read it silently from the printed page. 

And our own Robert Frost in a series of cryptic utterances about 
poetry and its composition in his article, “Poetry and School,” Atlantic 
Monthly, June 1951, concludes: “And the eye reader is a barbarian. So 
also is the writer for the eye reader who needn't care how badly he writes 
since he doesn’t care how badly he is read.” 

Such pronouncements from the poets can be multiplied; so with their 
support we dare venture the theory that poetry, like music, is an aural 
art. When it is heard it is more readily understood and enjoyed. Good 
musicians can read even as complex a score as a symphony from the 
printed page and know what it is like, but even the best musicians would 
admit that the full power of the music is not appreciated until it is played 
or heard. So poetry must be listened to or spoken to be fully savored. 
Try it yourself with some poems you don’t understand, composed by a 
modern devotee of obscurity, writing little secrets to himself. Read the 
poem aloud and see if you don’t get much more out of it than you do 
when you read it silently. 

If this is true for adults, it is doubly true for children who are still in 
the process of learning to read. The form of poetry is difficult and well 
beyond their reading skill. Young children can’t read intelligibly any 
verse from the printed page much beyond the level of doggerel, and even 
youth and most adults read poetry haltingly or muddle it completely. 
But let children hear poetry read clearly and unaffectedly, and they 
listen and later speak it with every evidence of enjoyment and under- 
standing. 
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This brings us back to the melody and movement of poetry, qualities 
which catch the ear and arrest the attention, but are obscured or lost 
when the poem is read silently. Walter de la Mare called these qualities 
“tune and runningness,” and the skilled poet makes them serve him in 
various ways. Sometimes they are used to suggest the action the poem is 
about. Often they help to establish the mood or emotional content of the 
poem, and again they actually furnish clues to the meaning of the poem. 
These uses of melody and movement, and there are others, are so im- 
portant to enjoyment and understanding that they are worth illustrating 
with a variety of examples that will also, it is hoped, reinforce the premise 
that poetry is primarily an aural art. 

Let’s examine first some poems where the tune and runningness sug- 
gest the movement the words are describing. When you read to young 
children Christina Rossetti’s couplet: 

And timid, funny, brisk little bunny, 
Winks his nose and sits all sunny.1 


even nursery school children feel the hop in the words, and are liable to 
get down on all fours and go off in a bunny hop. They recognize the big 
thumping rubber-boot sort of a walk in Milne’s “Happiness,” which be- 


gins, “John had Great Big/Waterproof/Boots on”; and ends with a 
splash that you can almost see. An obvious but charming example of 
movement in words is Herbert Asquith’s “Skating. 


” 


And then T watch Mary And a gleam of her eye, 
Easily gliding And a twirl and a spin; 
Like an ice-fairy; a ee 
Skimming and curving, Easily sailing, 

Out and in, Light and fleet, 

With a turn of her head, With the song of the lake 
And a lift of her chin, Beneath her feet.2 


This is skating music in words, and it is the movement of the words 
that determines your reading. Dorothy Baruch has a “Merry-Go-Round” 
poem that sounds exactly like a carousel gaining momentum and grad- 
ually running down. Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Ballad of the Harp 
Weaver” contains a spinning song that is as recognizable as Schubert's 
“Spinning Song” or the spinning song from the opera Martha. If you 
heard the “Harp Weaver” read aloud and you knew no English, you 
could tell precisely where, in the poem, the weaving begins and where 
it ends. At the adult and youth levels there are subtler examples of 
melody and movement suggesting action, Hilaire Belloc’s “Tarentalla”’ is , 
as syncopated and exciting in its rhythmic patterns as the dance itself. 
T. S. Eliot’s “Dry Salvages” begins with a description of a river that has 
the slow, sluggish, on-going movement of water. And such examples can 
be multiplied. But when the melodic and rhythmic pattern of the words 
suggests the movement the poem is about, that movement is obscured or 
lost when the poem is read silently. 
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A second use of melody and movement is to induce a mood or an 
emotion. A galloping rhythm either in music or poetry is invariably ex- 
citing. In Stevenson's “Windy Nights,” the galloping movement of the 
lines heightens the sense of mystery. In subtler mood, the little poem 
“Someone,” by Walter de la Mare, is slowed down to a cautious listening, 
opening of the door, looking and wondering until it concludes slowly: 


So I know not who came knocking, 
At all, at all, at all. 


And the children say, “Well, who did?” That is the marvel of Walter de 
la Mare’s poetry; when the words end, the wonder goes on. In contrast, 
“Mary,” by Ivy Eastwick, is a study in irritability, a driving woman 
thwarted by the vagaries of young Mary. This poem is mildly amusing 
when you read it silently, but not until you speak or hear the words do 
you feel the full impact of this nagging woman’s personality. To re- 
cover your serenity after this, feel the quietude that flows from Langston 
Hughes’ “April Rain Song.” Another analogy of poetry and music you 
will notice when you speak aloud the broken, halting lines of “A Maltese 
Dog.” It is a lament for the death of a small pet dog, and it seems absurd 
to compare it to Ravel’s “Pavane for a Dead Princess,” but both move 
slowly, gravely, in broken rhythm. The little poem is ancient, written in 
the second century B.C., yet it speaks to anyone today who has suffered 
the loss of a cherished dog. 


He came from Malta; and Eumélus says 
He had no better dog in all his days. 

We called him Bull; he went into the dark, 
Along those roads we cannot hear him bark.4 


Now we come to the relation of melody and movement to meaning. 
No one who works with children or young people can be indifferent to 
meaning. Grownups may endure obscurity in poetry, but children won't 
and neither will youth. As one boy said when he heard a poem that meant 
nothing to him, “Well, what gives?” And another volunteered laconically, 
“I don’t mind poetry if it says something.” Not too unreasonable a 
demand, it would seem! But, of course, young people’s scope of under- 
standing can be immeasurably expanded over the years, and here is where 
the oral and aural approach to poetry helps immeasurably, because the 
sound of words and lines will furnish clues to meaning. 

For instance, read aloud Walter de la Mare’s “Song of the Mad 
Prince.” Read silently, it is a strange conglomeration of nonsense phrases 
and sheer beauty, but spoken, it obviously falls into a minor key. “I” is 
the ‘Mad Prince,” hence the strange, ominous nonsense, and “she” with 
“Life’s troubled bubble broken” is the subject of it all. Suddenly, reading 
aloud and speaking for the Prince, it makes sense—Hamlet, still feigning 
madness but grieving for the lost Ophelia! Probably you would get this 
if you read the poem silently, but it comes quicker, with a far stronger 
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emotional impact, when you speak it or hear it spoken, Dylan ‘Thomas 
used his organ notes over and over again to carry through some idea to 
the reader which his words had failed to make clear. In the poem ‘And 
Death Shall Have No Dominion,” he used this device magnificently. The 
verses speak grimly of life’s defeats and the apparent triumph of death, 
but in each verse the melody rises as in a fugue to thunder out the 
triumph of every life over defeat and death—“And death shall have no 
dominion,” says the poet in a crescendo of sound and passion that speaks 
more strongly than many sermons. 

Even at the child’s level, when his poetry is necessarily simple, the 
melodic pattern of the verse helps to clarify meaning. A boy who loved 
James Stephens’ “The Snare” told his teacher that whenever she read it 
or he spoke it, he always felt as if he must hurry. And the teacher replied, 
“But that is what the poet meant you to feel.” 

These are the ways in which the poets utilize melody and movement, 
to make poetry so much an aural art that we must perforce read it aloud 
or hear it in order to savor its full meaning and beauty. 

You librarians are in a challenging position in regard to poetry, be- 
cause it must be admitted that most people are frankly afraid of it as 
a field of reading. But you have the books, you have the taste and the 
knowledge of the field, yours is the problem of selling poetry to children 
and grownups. This is best accomplished, first, by exposure to the books, 
and, second, by reading poetry aloud whenever and wherever you have 
a chance. In the children’s department, it is simple enough to begin or 
end your story hours with poetry. But with youth and adults you may 
have to force the issue a bit, just casually suggesting, to a hesitant cus- 
tomer, “Here’s a new anthology that really has some rare selections,” and 
then reading one or two. If poetry has been a neglected field, there is now 
such a wave of interest in writing poetry, reading it, and speaking it, that 
we can only wonder, rejoice, and try to keep up. 

Now let’s look at a few of the new books of poetry. And what magnifi- 
cant anthologies we have today! 

For youth and grownups, no collection of poetry has ever surpassed 
Walter de la Mare’s Come Hither. His copious notes on special poems 
and poetry in general are unequalled, but his selections have chiefly a 
highly imaginative, other-world quality that not every reader enjoys. To 
supplement it, we now have that unusual compilation by Helen Plotz, 
Imagination’s Other Place, poems of mathematics and science, so varied 
and so choice that this book ranks with the finest. For children and youth 
a good collection is Inheritance of Poetry by Gladys Adshead and Annis 
Duff or Helen Ferris’ comprehensive Favorite Poems Old and New or 
any of the anthologies by John and Sara Brewton. 

Good as the poetry anthologies are, there is nothing that takes the 
place of exploring individual poets. For the children, Milne, Roberts, 
Eleanor Farjeon, and, of course, Walter de la Mare have rich offerings 
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for different age groups that are worth reading and rereading. All these 
poets you know, but in the last decade an astonishing number of bright 
new names have entered the lists of poets to childhood: Harry Behn, 
David McCord, William Jay Smith, and Gwendolyn Brooks, to mention 
a distinguished few. Use their individual books until the children know 
them as well as they know Stevenson and Milne. 

Why is poetry important? First of all, we are living in what Toyn- 
bee calls “a time of trouble,” with violence, ugliness, and discord every- 
where. Poetry, like music, comes with healing in its wings; it carries its 
own therapy. A practicing psychiatrist writes that she is using poetry 
with her disturbed children with remarkable results. Time for Poetry* 
she writes, “has brought back laughter to a little schizophrenic boy, and 
by way of that anthology, I have seen him progress from fairly infantile 
verse to better and better poetry of many kinds.” ‘This is because poetry, 
like music, has melody and harmony. It can comfort and soothe or arouse 
and delight. The flowing on of its music can revitalize young spirits gone 
apathetic or fearful under the continual impact of disorder. For normal, 
everyday human beings, it can enliven their sensitivity to life’s absurdi- 
ties, and to its nobility and idealism. It is a refuge from the cult of 
ugliness that threatens our fine arts and our own aesthetic integrity. So if 
you can explore poetry with children and youth to the point where they 
like it, your reward will be to find the older ones reading it for them- 
selves and the younger ones saying joyfully, “Sing it again.” 


* Time for Poetry, by May Hill Arbuthnot. Scott, Foresman, 1952. 





The Word and the Spirit 


Annis Durr, Associate Editor, Children’s Books, The Viking Press; 
Author, Bequest of Wings, Longer Flight. 


It’s been said of poetry, and I think truly, that what is read on the 
printed page is merely so many words that may mean much or little to 
the reader; but, in either case, it is the reader alone who can create out 
of those words a poem, and therefore his poem. It’s unlikely that any 
two people love the same poems in quite the same way, or find that they 
have the same magic to enhance experience, actual or of the mind. And 
it is improbable that one person could ever communicate to another any 
genuinely satisfactory explanation of how or why a particular poem is 
important to him. So much of the meaning of true poetry is conveyed 
in the feeling it arouses, and so much of that feeling depends on the 
nature and experience of the individual, that you might just as well 
try to draw a diagram showing why Beethoven’s Third Symphony is your 
dearest favorite, as to attempt to tell explicitly what a poem does for 
your inmost self. 
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It would seem even more futile to venture an analysis of what a poem 
might do for someone else. Pleasure in poetry is an essentially personal 
thing, and it seems to me that we, who in our various ways try to serve 
the happiness and growth of children, must be concerned not with the 
whys and hows of poetic experience, but with providing the experience 
itself. If we help young people to know and enjoy poems, then we can 
safely leave it to them, each for himself, to find delight and meaning and 
sustenance in poetry. 

As with many of the components of the good life that we are intent 
on passing along to the rising generation, the best way to give this help is 
to share our own pleasure freely and imaginatively and undemandingly. 
And perhaps the best way to know how to do this is to take inventory of 
the elements compounded in that pleasure—and to think about when 
and how it began, and what its uses have been and are, beyond the 
single and immediate pleasure of reading. For it is often in our own ex- 
perience—what we know immutably for ourselves—that we find the best 
assurance of the value of what we want to give children, and the best 
inspiration for ways of giving it. 

I couldn’t count the number of times I’ve blessed Jan Struther for 
saying what almost every human being must sometimes feel: 

If only one could read the score of a situation: 
‘Take in with the heart the inevitabilities 

Which the mind’s eye foresees 

Its hopes, delights and pangs, 

Its foredoomed pattern of theme and variation; 
Hear the unbearable sweetness and swell of strings, 
The halcyon clarinet, the flute’s precision. 

The lift-heart brass, the brusque emphatic drum, 
Quietly within one, like a trained musician 
Turning over intricate pages in a silent room: 

If only one could read the score of a situation, 
And not go to the concert, not have to live it through.1 

But it’s been in “going to the concert,” I think, living through high 
feelings of one sort or another, that I’ve learned the most about what 
poetry really means in living. It isn’t that the feeling is not in its own 
way sufficient, or that you really need someone else’s words to make it 
valid. It’s just that a poem, remembered at a moving moment, satisfies 
the spontaneous longing almost all of us know, to share a deeply felt ex- 
perience. It brings a sense of companionship with another human crea- 
ture who, perhaps far removed in time, and certainly in a state of being 
different from one’s own, has felt in some kind or degree the same re- 
sponse to a similar experience. Very often that moving moment goes’ 
deeper into the memory and keeps a richer meaning because of its asso- 
ciation with a poem already secure in mind and affection; and the poem 
itself becomes a richer possession. 

You will probably have observed one salient factor in my stream of 
reminiscence about the uses of poetry. This factor is memory, and it con- 
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stitutes one of the cardinal reasons why it’s so good to make friends with 
poetry in childhood. For the young years are the years of capacious and 
retentive memory, when the habit of storing away treasures in the mind 
is established so effortlessly that it’s likely to become almost second nature. 
And this is what keeps poetry continually alive and in use, so that often 
what has commended itself to memory by its musical words or beguiling 
images grows into its real meaning as mind and experience ripen. I think 
Walter de la Mare was thinking of this when he wrote of “poetry that 
awaits the mind as the body grows older, and when we have ourselves 
learned the experience of life with which it is concerned. Not that the 
simplest poetry will then lose anything of its grace and truth and beauty 
—far rather it shines the more clearly, since age needs it the more.” 

I used the expression “to make friends” with poetry, and this is pre- 
cisely what children do when they are introduced to it in friendly ways. 
I've wondered if there can ever have been many children as fortunate as 
I was to have lived as long as I can remember with people who not only 
enjoyed poetry but spoke it with completely unself-conscious pleasure. 
My mother knew more nursery rhymes than anyone else I’ve ever met— 
how, I never thought to ask. I don’t remember her saying them to us, 
except for those enchanting old counting-out rhymes like “Brier wire lim- 
ber lost,” that gave such a flavor of enchantment to the games she played 
with us. 

And so for us—my sisters and brother, and all the other lucky young- 
sters blessed with rhyme-speaking mothers—the beginning of a love of 
poetry was in our earliest listening days when the words and _ rollicking 
rhythms of Mother Goose tickled our fancy and set us to bouncing or 
trotting or stamping in time to the beat of the measures. The words were 
as important then as the feelings the verses stirred in us, for speech was an 
enchanting new thing that we were learning with all our might because 
we needed it—and Mother Goose uses such good, expressive, serviceable 
words! But the feelings were there, too—why otherwise would we have 
been sad for Little Bo Peep, merry with Old King Cole, frightened with 
Little Miss Muffet, amused to spontaneous laughter over the absurdities 
of Old Mother Hubbard, and deliciously excited by the idea of boys and 
girls running to play out of doors in the moonlight? 

It’s true that in their essence most of the nursery rhymes couldn’t be 
called real poetry. But every one of them has at least a single element of 
poetry, even if it’s only the mechanical rhythm, which is important to 
learn to listen for and respond to because the psychological impact of 
many poems encountered later on is partly regulated by the poet’s choice 
and use of the right meter. If the test of a poem is, as someone has said, 
that “it makes the world a new place for us,” then some of the nursery 
rhymes are veritable poetry, for through them the imagination takes its 
first steps into a world beyond the prose of knowledge. 

Fathers—men in general, I suppose—seem to have a special flair for 
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nonsense. Whether they have a stronger natural appreciation, or whether 
it just sounds funnier in a deep voice I’ve never been quite sure. But in 
both the families I’ve lived with—as younger generation and older— 
the children have acclaimed papa as unrivalled virtuoso in performing 
the master-works of Edward Lear, Lewis Carroll, Hilaire Belloc, all the 
genial company of nonsense makers. What a fine thing it would be if 
more young fathers could be encouraged to use the children’s rooms of 
our libraries as the source of poetry to make their children laugh! The 
laughter is a superlative product in itself, but it’s my belief that children 
nurtured in appreciation of nonsense poetry are likely to reap a later 
benefit, in appreciation of the great satirical writings—of Aristophanes, 
Horace and Juvenal, Rabelais, Pope, Dryden, William Gilbert, to name 
only a few—that apply wholesome ridicule to human follies and vanities. 
Nobody with a grain of sense would read nonsense poetry to children 
with this in mind, of course, but there’s the idea for what it is worth. 

I've always known that, as Eleanor Farjeon says, poetry is “something 
that makes me see, hear and feel something that prose cannot.” All 
through my school years we learned what seems to me now an immense 
amount of poetry, and always I loved it the best of any of the literature 
we studied. We were required to memorize regularly, often long passages, 
and I don’t remember that anybody resented this, or found it laborious. 
There’s certainly much to be said for that old-fashioned practice. Not for 
anything, anything in the world, would I have been willing to forego 
the delight I have now in being able to remember, with the wholeness 
of their first impression, poems that I learned when the world was still 
new. The thing is that when you make use of the faculty of memory 
while it’s strongest, you don’t lose it, and you go on memorizing almost 
without knowing you’re doing it, just for your own pleasure. When you 
consider the number and variety of poems that are for children to enjoy 
at all stages and in all phases of their growing up, it doesn’t seem really 
strange, does it, that perhaps even more than an occasional child should 
collect treasures for memory? 

It was Walter de la Mare, whom I quoted earlier, who said, “What is 
read on the printed page is merely so many words that may mean much 
or little to the reader, but in either case it is he alone who can create a 
poem, and therefore his poem.” And while I fully understand what he 
meant, I think it’s as well to remember that when a poet speaks of poetry, 
he perhaps doesn’t always realize the potency of his words when he speaks 
in poetry. A genuine poet’s language is richer and finer and more various 
than the language of prose, because a real poet “packs into the fewest 
possible words—by means of their sound or their sense, or their compan- 
ionship”—the utterance of a deeply felt thought or experience or emotion; 
and every word must be the exact evocative word, to carry its full respon- 
sibility of expression and give the ultimate pleasure by its rightness. 

He, the poet, knows, too, that the discipline of his art—the patterns 
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of sound and emphasis—calls into use an infinite skill and resource and 
sensitiveness in choosing words that spring or rest, hasten or tarry, crackle 
or croon, as the action or the thought or the mood of the poem requires. 
Children and young people can be very responsive to the quality of 
magic in words, and sometimes it’s almost for the words alone that a poem 
is taken in—to imagination and memory, to lodge there, and grow into a 
later blossoming of its meaning. That’s one of the reasons it’s such a good 
thing for children to hear poetry spoken, early and often, to catch the 
flavor of poetic language and feel the vitality of the rhythms. 

That’s the way it begins, “Listen, child.” And the child listens, first 
with his ears to the words of the poem; and then, as time goes on, he 
listens with his heart to the spirit of it. And so he learns what so many 
of us know, the undiminishing companionship and durable delight of 
poetry. I have quoted this before, many times, and every time I think 
with a fresh understanding of what was meant when the words were new, 
long centuries ago: “Praise we therefore famous men, such as found out 
musical tunes, and recited verses in writing.” 


Poetry and the Librarian 


LittiAN Morrison, Assistant Coordinator, Young Adult Services, New 
York Public Library; Compiler, Yours Till Niagara Falls, Touch 
Blue, etc. 


I think we can all agree that there are a good many differences of opinion 
these days about what poetry should be and do—almost as many schools 
of thought, and vociferous schools of thought, as there are in the jazz 
field, to which poetry was so provocatively juxtaposed last night. I don’t 
know why people get wilder and angrier at those who disagree with them 
in these two fields, jazz and poetry, than they do in any other, but they 
seem to, At least in print they do. Just as there are those who believe no 
real jazz has been played or developed since the golden age of New Or- 
leans music or since Louis Armstrong left Chicago, so there are those who 
seem to believe no poetry worth reading has been written since Keats, 
Shelley, and Byron, or at least since the end of the 19th century. And 
of course, on the other hand you have your extreme modernists in both 
fields, too, who have no use for the past at all. 

Concerning form, style, and content in poetry, there is also a great 
diversity of opinion. There are those who say that good poetry should 
disturb, startle the reader into insight. Others want poetry to entertain 
and reassure—or at least to accentuate the positive. Some feel that the aim 
of poetry is to create beauty, and only certain kinds of subject matter 
can ever be beautiful. When it comes to form and feeling, there are, 
among the pocts, the traditionalists versus the experimenters, the orderly 
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and the disciplined versus the free and usually relatively disorderly, the 
dry intellectuals, the understaters, versus the rich lyricists, the juicy sen- 
sualists, the exuberant ones. 

And then there is the whole question of obscurity. Although there 
has been a trend recently toward simpler expression, there are those 
who say that most modern poetry is obscure and remote from the inter- 
ests of the average person and those who answer like Randall Jarrell, 
in his Poetry and the Age: “It isn’t; and even if it were, that’s not the 
reason you don’t read it.” Implying, “When did you last read Milton or 
Tennyson?” 

When is a poem’s obscurity the poet’s fault or when the reader’s? 
Morris Bishop has a solution to all such problems. He writes: 


"Twas long ago, in Boston, Mass., I knew a wise old person. 

(He was an advertising man named Edward K. McPherson.) 
Esthetic problems he'd resolve in words I’ve not forgotten. 

“It’s all a question of taste,” he'd say, ‘and your taste is rotten.”’1 


That’s one way of handling the situation. But to get back to the 
question of obscurity, this poem by Melville Cane on modern poets ex- 
presses the feelings of many. It is called “Fish.” 


Fish of the obscurantist school Fish cannot communicate 
Sport in their unconscious pool; Except with the initiate. 
Wayward, cryptic and perverse, 
Fish, by nature, can’t emerse. Hapless we, to miss the sense 

Of their dark intransigence, 
Impotent to wriggle from Of the wherefore and the whence! 
Meshes of their idiom, 
Fish cannot articulate Fish make poems, like you and me, 
Except with fish of equal state, But only fish possess the key.? 


Now that’s clever, but a word of warning. It is much like the kind of 
criticism poets have suffered down through the ages from their contem- 
poraries whenever they have had something new to offer. 

Here are a few samples of the kind of abuse well-known poets of the 
past have taken from critics and readers of their own period, Various 
authors * of some of the modern books of criticism dug these up: 

The Modern Review on Coleridge: ““Che Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner’ seems a rhapsody of unintelligible wildness and incoherence, 
of which we do not perceive the drift, unless the joke lies in depriving the 
guest of his share of the feast.” 

Blackwood on Shelley's “Prometheus Unbound”: “To our apprehen- 
sion it is little else but absolute raving, and were we not assured to the 
contrary, we should take it for granted that the author is a lunatic, as his 
principles are ludicrously wicked, and his poetry is a melange of non- 
sense, cockneyism, poverty and pedantry.” 


* Edith Sitwell, Poetry and Criticism; Randall Jarrell, Poetry and the Age; Henry W. Wells, 
The American Way of Poetry. 
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Keats in the Quarterly was accused of amusing himself and wearying 
his readers with poetry which had no meaning. 

As for the poetry of Wordsworth, many of the critics agreed with 
Byron, who wrote: 


he who understands it would be able 
to add a story to the ‘Tower of Babel. 


And our own Poe. I quote from someone of the time who had just 
read Ulalume: “Heaven forgive us, we could not make head or tail of it. 
It might as well have been in any of the lost languages . . .” “The mood 
expressed and the symbolism used in the poem were just too strange for 
the readers of that day to take. 

I would like to read you a poem by a man often considered to be one 
of the biggest fish in the obscurantist pool, Dylan Thomas. He has be- 
come almost a legend since his untimely death. Kenneth Rexroth has 
described him, in an article in New World Writing, as one of “two great 
dead juvenile delinquents—the heroes of the postwar generation.” (The 
other one is Charlie “Bird” Parker, the jazz musician.) In this poem, “In 
My Craft or Sullen Art,” in the Collected Poems of Dylan Thomas, New 
Direction, 1953, Thomas speaks of his own writing. 

Although in his personal life, Thomas may have been irresponsible 
and undisciplined to the point of self-destruction, his poetry shows ex- 
treme care and dedication to craft. And although much of his work is 
difficult, some of his poems are beginning to appear in more and more 
anthologies for children and young people. His own wonderful readings 
in person and on records have helped to bring his great lyric gift to the 
attention of many people and have helped to clarify his poetry for them, 
because once having heard him read, one can read his poems with more 
understanding and less worry about the prose meaning. 

Another contemporary poet who recently died and who is beginning 
to find his way into anthologies for children and young people is Wallace 
Stevens. This in spite of his sophistication, subtleties of thought, and 
the frequent elusiveness of his meanings. And he should appeal to chil- 
dren because of his whimsical imagination and delicious sound effects: 


To the Roaring Wind 


What syllable are you seeking,/ Vocalissimus,/ 
In the distances of sleep?/ Speak it. 

I have enjoyed many of Stevens’ poems before I had the slightest 
idea of what he was getting at. This may be because I was brought up 
on Poe’s “The Bells” and Southey’s “The Cataract of Lodore” and have 
responded with delight to verbal music ever since. All children have 
this natural, instinctive delight in sound, and if they don’t lose it along 
the way or bury it under the more rational and practical concerns which 
an adult brings to his reading of poetry, they are likely to become lifelong 
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poetry lovers. For sound and texture are elements in all poetry—in the 
most sophisticated, the most genteel, or the most highly serious, as they 
are in the most primitive. If the young person starts with this joy in the 
sound, and this other “something” which is usually communicated along 
with it, a sort of intriguing intimation of feeling and meanings, the even- 
tual understanding of the emotions and the complex ideas and the images 
will usually come, and the poem will be something he experiences rather 
than just translates into an adequate prose paraphrase or gives up on 
altogether. 

The other day, I was trying to put my finger on just why many poems 
by Stevens, Thomas, and others which seem rather obvious in meaning 
to me now seemed like fascinating gibberish some years ago when I first 
looked at them. I think one big reason is that at the time I first read 
them, I wasn’t paying attention, at least not the right kind of attention. 
I think it was Browning who said, when accused of obscurity (and I’m 
probably quoting him wrong), “In the twilight, even legible handwriting 
looks illegible.” I was reading the poems quickly in a sort of twilight 
with that streamlined attention one gives to newspapers and some books, 
probably trying to pick out the important thought and going easy on the 
details. But this is concentrated material. Every single little word counts. 
You have to get onto the poet’s ways and read and reread the poem care- 
fully as if you were hearing it with “the delicatest ear of the mind,” as 
Stevens put it. 

It is true that some contemporary poetry has inclined to be difficult, 
personal, and often negative. Even Robert Frost has his “desert places”: 


They cannot scare me with their empty spaces 
Between stars—on stars where no human race is. 
I have it in me so much nearer home 

To scare myself with my own desert places.4 


Some poets have used private symbols which nobody could be expected 
to understand. Others are what is now called “disaffiliating’” and begin- 
ning to lash out at the things in contemporary society which they feel 
are destroying the artist. ‘The honest poet tries to express his feelings 
truly and to see life wholly. He may write about the meadow in spring 
and the city dump. Life includes them both. If he rages and despairs, it 
is not always to strike a pose and this very rage and despair, put into 
ordered words, can comfort both poet and reader. Still, in spite of all this, 
you will find a good amount of praise and celebration among the mod- 
erns, as in Richard Eberhart’s: : 

Go to the shine that’s on a tree 

When dawn has laved with liquid light 
With luminous light the nighted tree 
And take that glory without fright. 
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Go to the song that’s in a bird 

When he has seen the glistening tree, 
That glorious tree the bird has heard 
Give praise for its felicity. 


Then go to the earth and touch it keen, 
Be tree and bird, be wide aware 

Be wild aware of light unseen, 

And unheard song along the air.5 


He wants us all to be poets, in our receptivity to life at least, and of course 
we all are if we allow ourselves to be. Who was it said, “All men are 
born geniuses but some of us hold on to it for only a few minutes.” 

The librarian can do a lot to take poetry out of the world of sticki- 
ness and vague ineffability with which many teenagers associate it. The 
teenagers are terribly embarrassed by the over-romantic, over-dramatic, 
or over-reverent approach. ‘They yearn for beauty, but they hate sham— 
just like the poets. Which brings up another thing about poetry in addi- 
tion to all the other good things that have been said about it, and that 
for me is the concentrated integrity of it. One can trust it in a way that 
one can’t trust one’s newspaper and many other works of prose. It is the 
refreshing relief possible from the clichés, the advertising, the half-baked 
ideas, and the probably necessary gobbledegook we are continually bom- 
barded with: 

Weary of evaluating basic criteria, 

Weary of implementing orientation, 

Of visualizing motivational factors wearier, 
He bade a vindictive farewell to civilization.® 


This is the first stanza of a poem by Morris Bishop. In the second 
stanza he goes to the jungle, learns the language of the apes and discovers 
they are spouting the same kind of jargon. But why run to the jungle to 
get away from that sort of thing? It is to poetry we can run, not for escape 
but to get back to essentials, to make us know again the poetry of living, 
the unwritten poetry that must be a part of any life worth living, as this 
poem by William Jay Smith reminds us of it: 


The World Below the Window 


The geraniums I left last night on the window sill, 
To the best of my knowledge now, are out there still, 
And will be there as long as I think they will. 


And will be there as long as I think that I 
Can throw the window open to the sky, 
A touch of geranium pink in the tail of my eye; 


As long as I think I see, past leaves green-growing, 
Barges moving down a river, water flowing, 
Fulfillment in the thought of thought outgoing, 


Fulfillment in the sight of sight replying, 
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Of sound in the sound of small birds southward flying, 
In life life-giving and in death undying.7 


The librarian, then, becomes happily familiar with as much good 
poetry as possible and sees that it is available, not only the poetry of Eng- 
land and America, but that of other countries as well. In judging it, she 
has an open mind, allowing it free play over the whole field, not shun- 
ning the down-to-earth, the obscure, or the unfamiliar until she has made 
a real attempt to discover what the author is trying to do. 


Sing a Soothing Song 


ARNA Bontemps, Librarian, Fisk University, Poet and Editor, 
Golden Slippers. 


There was a time when poetry was esteemed, by scholars and non-scholars 
alike, in a way it is not esteemed now. How the change came, how poetry 
lost its audience and poets the esteem of the public, is not a question 
for children—nor children’s librarians, perhaps. Nevertheless, one does 
see here and there small indications of what might be a willingness on 
both sides to make up again, to end the separation, to start speaking to 
one another once more. Maybe that’s why we’re here. 

A few summers ago a distinguished poet told me that his aim in writ- 
ing was to say things that had never been said before in poetry. My im- 
pression was, however, that he was actually saying in more devious—if not 
more tortuous—ways things which were essentially familiar. No recon- 
ciliation will get anywhere unless we begin by facing up to the thing 
that caused the separation in the first place. What I ventured to suggest 
to my friend was that he was using symbols for things that might just 
as well have been called by name. The same technique was known and 
used by the unknown folk lyricist who composed the spiritual “Steal 
Away to Jesus.” What he actually contemplated at that moment was not 
going to heaven, but crossing the Ohio River and escaping from slavery. 
He used the symbol to keep his master from discovering his real inten- 
tion, and when he talked to his fellow slaves about this kind of double 
meaning, they called it signifying. The modern writer speaks of symbols, 
and the only difference is that he does not have as good an excuse for 
indirect expression as the folk had. 

But, just for fun, let’s use symbols for a moment. Let’s assume that 
the person speaking in this playtime poem by Countee Cullen is the poet - 
of today and that the person he is talking about is his lost reader. 

I did not know she’d take it so, 

Or else I'd never dared; 

Although the bliss was worth the blow, 
I did not know she’d take it so. 
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She stood beneath the mistletoe 
So long I thought she cared; 

I did not know she'd take it so, 
Or else I'd never dared.1 


If we want to show that this signifying business can work both ways, 
we may say, in the same spirit, that in the following verses by Langston 
Hughes the public is the speaker and the poet the one alluded to: 


I had ma clothes cleaned But I wish I had back that 


Just like new. 


Old gal o’ mine. 


I put ‘em on but 
I still feels blue. I got new shoes— 


hey don’t hurt ma feet, 


I bought a new hat, But IT ain’t got nobody 


Sho is fine, 


For to call me sweet.2 


The forlorn reader is trying to say this to the coy poet, I suspect. 

Metaphysical themes have also come between the poet and his readers 
in our day. He likes them; they don’t. So they split up. Here again recon- 
ciliation ought to be possible. The folk would have found a friendlier way 
of dealing with these subjects, as Cullen did in his “Epitaph for a Lady 


I Know”: 


She even thinks that up in heaven 
Her class lies late and snores, 

While poor black cherubs rise at seven 
Io do celestial chores. 


Cullen, who was a bookish poet as well as a religious man, was some- 
times snubbed before his death by poets and critics who also snubbed 
ordinary readers. No one ever called him a metaphysical poet, but | 
think he would have enjoyed such a designation. It sounds so scholarly. 
Besides, nothing amused Cullen more than to hear folks read into his 
lines things he had never dreamed of. If it had not been for the loss of 
public esteem which it appeared to be bringing upon poets in general, 
he could have gone along with the symbolists, had fun in his own way 
and kept his sense of humor. But as things worked out, he decided to let 
his name as a poet stand on the most direct and unpretentious things he 


had written, for example: 


With two white roses on her breasts, 
White candles at head and feet, 
Dark Madonna of the grave she rests; 

Lord Death has found her sweet. 


Her mother pawned her wedding ring 
To lay her out in white; 

She’d be so proud she'd dance and sing 
To see herself tonight.4 


Cullen stayed on good terms with ordinary readers of poetry. In this, 
there may be a hint of an idea for our times. He was born in a folk cul- 
ture, as was Hughes. His education was standard, of course. His favorite 
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poet was John Keats. But before he discovered Keats, he had been ex- 
posed to other poetic influences. This one is typical, perhaps: 
The June-bug’s got the golden wing, 
The Lightning-bug the flame; 
The Bedbug’s got no wing at all, 
But he gets there just the same, 
The Pumpkin-bug’s got a pumpkin smell, 
The Squash-bug smells the worst; 
But the perfume of that old Bedbug, 
It’s enough to make you burst, 


When that Bedbug come down to my house, 
I takes my walking cane. 

Go get a pot and scald him hot! 
Good-by, Miss Liza Jane! 5 


Absorbing influences like this, along with those he found in his text- 
books, he produced rhythms in which the two were blended. The creative 
process in his case was not unlike that which worked in the musical imagi- 
nation of the great jazzman Jelly Roll Martin. 

The folk sources of jazz are well-known and frankly acknowledged, 
even though some of them were anything but respectable. The place of 
jazz in our contemporary culture is also obvious. Similarly, it may be 
observed, the literature of today that leans most heavily on its folk source, 
that is the most frank and open in its use of these folk models, is the 
Western story. The folk have as much to offer as the poet. Perhaps the 
difference has been that the creators of jazz and the creators of the West- 
erns simply refused to listen to the kind of criticism that has plagued 
poetry. Or perhaps it could be that neither jazz nor Westerns have be- 
come subjects for study in school and college. Put them in the curriculum, 
subject them to years of close reading, and God only knows what the re- 
sult would be. 

The presentation of poetry with jazz strikes me as a step in the right 
direction, It is best, of course, when the poctry contains the same elements 
the jazz offers, It is interesting, in this connection, that one of the poets 
I've mentioned, born into a folk culture, was inspired by jazz rhythms as 
early as 1923 or ’24. The first eight poems in Langston Hughes’ first book 
The Weary Blues, published in 1926, were jazz poems, and one of them 
leaves no doubt whatever of its vintage. It goes: 

“Me an’ my baby’s Brown-skin steppers 
Got two mo’ ways, In a cabaret. 


Iwo mo’ ways to do de Charleston! we 
Da, da, White folks, laugh! 
Da, da, da! White folks, pray! 


I'wo mo’ ways to do de Charleston!” s 
“Me an’ my baby’s 


Soft lights on the tables, Got two mo’ ways, 
Music gay, Two mo’ ways to do de Charleston!" 6 


But these folk influences, the poet asks, especially one born in a folk 
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culture, won't they put my poetry outside the mainstream of American 
literature? I know about jazz, he says, but that’s music. That’s not 
literature. 

The answer, of course, is that the poet should not fear. ‘There is excel- 
lent precedent. Aristophanes, Shakespeare, and St. Paul all drew heavily 
upon their folk sources in myth and ritual. ‘The standard models and the 
folk models reinforce each other when they merge. 

Our aim is to keep poetry alive, to promote its enjoyment. I hope 
I have not left the impression that the way to do this is to lecture the 
poets or to quarrel with them. I intended only, as you remember, to sug- 
gest possible grounds for reconciliation. In the final analysis, the way to 
promote the enjoyment of poetry is to read and enjoy it ourselves. The 
way to keep poetry alive is to stay alive ourselves. 


PERMISSION TO REPRINT 


Quotations by the four speakers from the following poems or works 
are reprinted here with permission of the publisher or author in each case. 


ARBUTHNOT of Robert Frost. Copyright 1949 by 


(1) From Sing-Song by Christina Rossetti. 
Macmillan, 1924. 

(2) “Skating,” from Pillicock Hill, by Her- 
bert Asquith. Macmillan, 1926. 

(3) “Someone,” from Rhymes and Verses 
for Young People, by Walter de la 
Mare. Holt, 1947. 

(4) “A Maltese Dog” by Tymnés. From 
Oxford Book of Greek Verse, trans- 
lated by Edmund Blunden. Clarendon 
Press. 


DUFF 

(1) “Orchestral Score,” from The Glass- 
Blower And Other Poems. Copyright 
1941, by Jan Struther, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc. 


MORRISON 

(1) From A Bowl of Bishop by Morris 
Bishop. Dial Press. Copyright 1954 by 
the author. 

(2) “Fish,” from And Pastures New by 

Melville Cane. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc. Copyright 1956 by the 
author. 
“To the Roaring Wind,” from The 
Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1931, 
1954 by the author. 

(4) “Desert Places,” from Complete Poems 
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Henry Holt and Company, Inc. Copy- 
right 1936 by the author. 

“Go to the Shine That’s on a Tree,” 
from Undercliff; Poems 1946-1953 by 
Richard Eberhart. Oxford University 
Press. 

(6) Same as (1). 

(7) “The World Below the Window,” from 
Poems, 1947-1957 by William Jay 
Smith. Little, Brown and Company, 
Atlantic Monthly Press. Copyright 
1957 by the author. 


BONTEMPS 

(1) “Under the Mistletoe,” from Copper 
Sun, by Countee Cullen. Copyright 
1927 Harper and Brothers. Copyright 
1955 by Ida M. Cullen. 
“Dressed Up,” from The Dream Keeper 
by Langston Hughes. Copyright 1932 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
“Epitaph For a Lady I Know,” from 
Color, by Countee Cullen. Copyright 
1925 Harper and Brothers. Copyright 
1953 by Ida M. Cullen. 
“To a Brown Girl Dead.” Same as (9). 
“Bedbug,” from Golden Slippers, edited 
by Arna Bontemps. Harper and Broth- 
ers. 
“Negro Dancers,” from The Weary 
Blues, by Langston Hughes. Copyright 
1926 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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Spring Books for Boys and Girls 


Small Boy Is Listening by Harve Zemach, illus. by Margot Zemach 
(March 25 $2.75; $3.50 GSLB) A small boy with a new harmonica searches 
through the sights and sounds of Vienna for a tune all his own. bookmarks 


The Duke of Syeamore »by Edgar Parker (March 25 $2.50; $3.25 
GSLB) Readers 7-10 (and their parents) will laugh at this hilarious hoax 
perpetrated by five animals who disguise themselves in order to visit the king. 
desk cards 

The Busiest Boy in Holland by Lisl Weil (April 14 $2.75; 
$3.50 GSLB) A story especially for Spring about the famed Flower Festival 
Parade near Amsterdam. bookmarks 


opectal books for 
eo ey 


A Workshop of Your Own by Martha Lincoln and Katharine 
Torrey. Diagrams. (March 25 $2.50) The ten basic tools, how to use them, 
and yery original toys to make with them — all in a home workshop. 


Battery Feud by Joseph Olgin, illus. by William Preston (April 14 
$2.50) <A hard-bitten Babe Ruth League:story for all sports enthusiasts, 


Miraele Plays adapted for reading and performance by Anne Malcolm- 
son, illus. by Pauline Baynes (April 14 $3.00) . A collection of seven medieval 
miracle plays with an explanatory introduction and a glossary. 


good reading for all ages 


Land of Foam by Ivan Yefremov (March 16 $3.50) 

“An unusual novel, written by a Soviet scientist and first 

published for young readers in Russia .. . takes place in the 

pre-Classic period of Greek culture .. . there is enough here, 

both in terms of history and thought to make it an important 

book for the young.” — Virginia Kirkus 

Jeremy Craven by Joyce Collin-Smith (March 16 $3.25) A _histor- 
ical novel set in revolutionary Mexico, 1911-1913. Originally published as an 
adult book in England. 


He Went with Champlain by Louise Andrews Kent (April 21 
$3.50) The sixth authentic and exciting biography in the famous “He Went 
with...” series is timely because of the Champlain 350th Anniversary Festival 
this year. ‘ 


promotional material 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 





Conference Notes— 


Midwinter and Washington 


YASD Has Lively 
Program Planned 


The Officers and Board of Directors of 
YASD had three lively, productive meet- 
ings with excellent attendance and partici- 
pation. Plans for the Washington Confer- 
ence are spectacular. YASD’s program, 
“World of Books” in the ALA exhibit 
area will be an exhibit in action for the 
entire week (see page 24). Two shows a 
day will introduce groups to young adult 
books. The initiative of Sara Siebert, Pro- 
gram Conference Director, and the gen- 
erosity of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore are making this possible. 

Publishers and young adult librarians in 
school and public libraries will join in a 
preconference on adult books for young 
adults June 20-21, They will exchange in- 
formation on young adults’ reading tastes, 
library needs and their sources of book in- 
formation, and standards in selecting 
books of fiction and fact from the large 
output of trade books. Reserve Saturday af- 
ternoon through Sunday morning for this 
first preconference for publishers and li- 
brarians being arranged by Grace Slocum 
and her YASD Publishers Relations Com- 
mittee working with the American Book 
Publishers Council. For information on 
this preconference, write to the Young 
Adult Services Division office, 50 East Hu- 
ron Street, Chicago 11, Ilinois. With the 
Adult Services Division, Public Library 
Association, Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries, and the Committee 
on Work with the Blind, YASD will par- 
ticipate in the program and exhibit on 
“Readers Who Need Help Most”: those 
who lack reading skill and background, 
those with visual handicaps, and those 
with other disabilities. 

Recommendations of the Activities Com- 
mittee, chaired by President-elect Pauline 
O’Melia, recognize and anticipate new di- 
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rections for YASD. ‘Three new special 
committees are authorized by your Board. 

Committee on Book Lists. Because the 
National Defense Education Act will give 
impetus to the buying of books in certain 
fields (science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, and guidance) this committee is to 
make an inventory of persons and _ insti- 
tutions best qualified to assist YASD mem- 
bers in the preparation of such special 
lists when requests are received. 

Subcommittee of the Magazine Evalua 
tion Committee. ‘This committee is to ex- 
plore interest in, and the possibility of 
producing, a monthly selection of the best 
magazine articles for young adult reading 
similar to the list of articles of interest to 
adults now distributed to libraries by a 
magazine agency. 


Nominating Committee (Lillian Morri- 
son, Marjorie Schramling, Alice Louise 
LeFevre, Chairman) presented the follow- 
ing slate for the 1959 election: 

Vice-President and President-Elect 

Opal C, Eagle, Coordinator, Work 
with Young Adults, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hannah Hunt, 
Science, Western 
sity, Cleveland, O. 


School of Library 
Reserve Univer- 


Conference Program Chairman (Mon- 

treal Conference—1960) 

Audrey C. Biel, Chief, Youth Service, 
Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Jane Ellstrom Cook, Readers’ Assist- 
ant, Jackson County Library, Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Member of Board of Directors 

Dorothy L. Cromien, Library Science 
Department, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Il. 

Mary Kreeger, Central Branch, Pub- 


lic Library, Kansas City, Mo. 


National Library Week Committee. This 
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committee will study, collect, and recom- 
mend materials, book-centered programs, 
and promotions for NLW observance in 
all types of libraries serving young adults. 
Members will want to know that plans 
for the publication of the Asia Handbook, 
Richer by Asia, are going forward. The 
Bassett Foundation project for distribu- 
tion and use of Book Bait is being eval- 
uated and, perhaps as a by-product, YASD 
will find out what additional book use 
tools should be considered, to follow the 
successful Book Bait. A five-year compila- 
tion of the annual list, Interesting Adult 
Books for Young Adults, was suggested for 
use during National Library Week and 
fifty-one weeks following. The Book Se- 
lection Committee, Jane Manthorne, 
Chairman, has taken this under its wing. 
A successful National Library Week to 
you all! 
PAULINE WINNICK, President, 
Young Adult Services Division 


CSD Plans 
For Washington 


Book, books, and more books will be the 
keynote of Children’s Services Division's 
participation in the Washington Confer- 
ence. All our plans will stress President 
Greenaway’s theme—The World of Books. 
Mr. Greenaway has announced that the 
topic for the second General Session, on 
Tuesday, June 23, will relate to the world 
of children’s books, since this General Ses- 
sion precedes the Newbery-Caldecott din- 
ner. The General Session will be scheduled 
for 4:30 p.m. and the Newbery-Caldecott 
dinner for 8:30 p.m. in the ballroom of 
the Sheraton-Park hotel. Since the dinner 
will be held at a later hour than usual, 
acceptance speeches by the winners of the 
awards will be brief. 

The CSD program will be centered upon 
membership discussion of a list of books 
published 1950-54 tentatively considered 
“worth their keep” by the “Books Worth 
Their Keep” Committee, Mrs. Frances 
Spain, Chairman. The list will be pub- 
lished in the May Top of the News and 
will be duplicated and distributed at the 
Washington Conference. Members will be 
divided into small groups, and to each 
group will be assigned a selection of titles 
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from the list. The Committee will act as 
a panel to which vital and controversial 
discussion will be referred. Talk about 
specific books is absorbing and exciting, 
and ample time for unhurried discussion 
will be provided. Ultimately the program 
will focus on the attempt to derive from 
specific discussion of specific books a 
broader comprehension of the qualities 
which give a book distinction and perma- 
nence. Forms for preregistration may be 
obtained by writing to the CSD office, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11. 

The events of the Washington Confer- 
ence will be held in the Shoreham and the 
Sheraton-Park hotels. The CSD Hospi- 
tality Center will be located in the main 
ballroom of the Shoreham, and the ex- 
hibits will also be in the Shoreham. 


Midwinter Board Meeting 


Aurianne Award Committee, Alice 
Brooks McGuire, Chairman. The terms of 
this award stipulate that if, in any given 
year, no book meets the terms of the 
award, the award shall be withheld. This 
year, it is the considered opinion of the 
Committee that there is no 1957 book fully 
qualified. Therefore, the Aurianne Award 
will not be given in 1959. 

Laura Ingalls Wilder Award Committee, 
Rosemary Livsey, Chairman. This award 
will be made in 1960. The Committee met 
during the Midwinter Conference to in- 
terpret and amplify the terms of the award 
in accordance with the directive given the 
Committee by the CSD Board at its San 
Francisco meeting. Information as to pro- 
cedures for membership voting appears on 
page 50. 

Melcher Scholarship Committee, Clara 
Webber, Chairman. The Board decided 
that the amount of the Melcher Scholar- 
ship for 1958-59, relinquished by the re- 
cipient, should be returned to the capital 
fund. It was also decided that the Com- 
mittee should, in the future, select an 
alternate to receive the scholarship when 
the first recipient relinquishes it for any 
reason. 

New bery-Caldecott Committee, Mrs. 
Carolyn W. Field, Chairman. The Com- 
mittee unanimously agreed on the value 
of Committee discussion at the Midwinter 
Conference of books which are candidates 
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for the two awards. The Committee there- 
fore recommended that the first official 
Committee ballot be taken at the Mid- 
winter Conference, and that the date for 
membership nominations be delayed to 
allow members more time for the reading 
and consideration of books. These recom- 
mendations were approved by the CSD 
Board. The Committee also discussed the 
recurrent question of the advisability of 
permitting a year to elapse between publi- 
cation and selection of books to receive 
the awards. The majority opinion was 
that, for many reasons, the awards should 
be made in the year following publication 
of the books. 

Melcher Scholarship Fund Committee, 
Mary Peters, Chairman, will make every 
effort to add to this fund money sufficient 
to produce income guaranteeing a scholar- 
ship of $1,000 annually. 

Nominating Committee 1958-59, Eliza- 
beth Johnson, Chairman, presented the 
following slate: 


Vice President 


Elizabeth Burr, Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison, Wis. 

Isabella Jinnette, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Directors (For a three-year term, One 
to be selected from each group) 
Ruth G. Hanson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kan. 

Mrs. Winifred Ladley, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Sarita Davis, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Gladys Deever, Schools Division, Pub- 
lic Library, Kansas City, Mo. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
(one to be selected from each group) 


Shirley E. Ellison, Public Library, 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada 
Elizabeth Miller, Children’s Library, 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 

Sara Innis Fenwick, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, III. 

Miriam Snow Mathes, Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, Bell- 
ingham, Wash. 


Virginia E. Goddard, Public Library, 
Akron, O. 

Mary Ann Wentroth, City Libraries, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

M. Virginia Hughes, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Margaret S. Skiff, Cuyahoga County 
Library, Cleveland, O. 

Eloise T. Jones, County High School, 
Colquitt, Ga. 

Gladys L. Lees, Director, School Li- 
braries, Tacoma, Wash. 
Clara J. Kircher, Public 

Newark, N. J. 
Mary Elizabeth Ledlie, 
brary, Toledo, O. 
Mildred E. Kirk, Goodrich Branch, 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 
Frances Lee, Contra Costa County 
Library, Martinez, Calif. 

Celia B. Moore, Bibb County Elemen. 
tary Schools, Macon, Ga. 
Donna _ Secrist, Orrington 

Evanston, III. 


Library, 


Public Li- 


School, 


Nominating Committee 1959-60 is com- 
posed of the following members: Jane 
Darrah, Chairman; Helen Canfield, May 
Harnden Edmonds, Genevieve Fancher, 
and Margaret Moss. 

Committee on Selection of Foreign Chil- 
dren’s Books, Helen Masten, Chairman, is 
working on a revision of the list Foreign 
Children’s Books Available in the United 
States. 

Budget Priorities. Top priority in the 
1959-60 budget requests of CSD will be 
given to Top of the News. 


The Montreal Conference. The Chil- 
dren’s Services Division of the ALA and 
the Canadian Association of Children’s 
Librarians will have joint meetings at the 
Montreal Conference. The two Canadian 
awards to children’s literature—one for 
books in French and one for books in Eng- 
lish—if given in 1960, will be awarded at 
the Newbery-Caldecott dinner, 

The April issue of the ALA Bulletin 
will be devoted to library service to chil- 
dren. 


EvizABeTH Nessitt, President, 
Children’s Services Division 
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State Library, Ti 


brary, 


=I THE CABIN 
“ AT Ale ra = 


anch, 


| MEDICINE SPRINGS 


‘men- 


hool,| This prize-winning book wins a warm welcome everywhere! 


“Deserves to be awarded the Franklin Watts Fiction Award 


com: . . . A perfectly splendid book.”—Junior Reviewers 
Jane 
May “Characters and events all true and recorded in history, Their 
cher, story is an exciting one.”—Chicago Tribune 
Chil- “Excellent, very well written .. . It has the authentic on-the- 
in, is scene ring.”—Library Journal 
reign 
nited “Pioneer Colorado background of this story is exceptionally 
good, the relations with The Indians well portrayed .. . At- 
| the tractive format and illustrations.”—Horn Book 
ll be 
“A genuine narrative of pioneering in the West . . . See au- 
Chil. thentic history in immediate perspective in this beautifully 
and written book.”—Denver Post 
en's : ’ oes ; 
t the Featured in the N. Y. Times Book Review 1958 “100 Out- 
dian standing Books for the Younger Reader” recommendations. 


. for Listed by ALA Booklist and Library Journal 


Eng- 
dat FRANKLIN WATTS FICTION AWARD 1958 


len’ By Lulita Crawford Pritchett 
hil- 
"| Pictures by Anthony D°Adamo 
lent, ) 5314 X B14. Cloth. $2.95 Franklin Watts.Ine., N.Y. 


_ A Division of The Grolier Society Inc. 


1959 CONTEST announce- 
ment to come soon. Watch your 
regular library trade journal. 





Frederic G. Melcher 
Scholarship Fund 


All librarians and others who work 
with children and children’s books are 
asked to assist in completing the fund for 
the scholarship established by the Chil- 
dren's Services Division to honor Fred- 
eric G. Melcher for his many contributions 
to children’s books and children’s librar- 
ies. Second and third contributions are 
needed to bring the fund to an amount 
sufficient to produce $1,000 a year, At 
present, it is $750.00 each year. The schol- 
arship has been awarded twice. If every 
CSD and YASD member will make a per- 
sonal contribution, work to interest or- 
ganizations such as staff associations, li- 
brary clubs, and the like to contribute, 
urge “in honor of” and “memorial to” 
contributions, and spur the sale of the 
facsimiles of the Newbery and Caldecott 
medals, the fund will reach its goal. 

Remember, contributions are tax de- 
ductible. Make check or money order pay- 
able to Melcher Scholarship Fund and 
send to the CSD office, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Packets of the facsimiles 
selling for $1.00 each and containing 25 
facsimiles in each packet, one kind of 
medal to a packet, may be ordered from 
the CSD office. 


WAKE UP AND READ! 
APRIL 12-18, 1959 





Display Kit Offered ( 
By Book Council 


Just as the Newbery-Caldecott commit 
tee, headed by Carolyn Field of the Phila 


reorganization to include elected mem} 
bers), was gathering in Chicago for th, pl 
Midwinter ALA meeting and the com 


mittee’s final deliberations, good 


this year. It includes a sturdy, three-parf 
standing poster and two slit cards, al edad 
handsomely printed in blue, gold, an mene, | 
black. Both reproductions of thd 
two medals, and below each is a shelf o 
stand the new winners. 


carry 


which to 
three pieces can be repacked in their ship Top of 
ping container and be used year 
year. The price of the kit is $1.85. raph 
This year there will be separate bookf\jois C; 
marks: (1) a Newbery Medal bookmar 
with a short history of the award and 
list of all winners; (2) a Caldecott Meda 
bookmark, similar to the above. These sel 
for $1.00 per 100, $9.00 per 1,000, Order 
should specify by name which bookmark 
are requested. All orders should be seni 
to the Children’s Book Council, Inc., 5 
W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. P| 


mn 4 


YEARS ® 
WINNER 


ity 


Display kit for Newbery-Caldecott winners, offered by Children’s Book 
Council, shows space reserved for samples of this year’s winners (see 
announcement on page 7). 
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Conference on Book Illustration and Design 


The keen interest of librarians in the format of children’s books and how to eval- 
yate it has led the Library School of Pratt Institute and the Children’s Book Council 
‘0 co-sponsor a conference on book illustration and design, entitled “Eye Appeal in 
‘hildren’s Books.” It will be held June 18th and 1gth at Pratt Institute. 

Among the speakers who will take part in the conference are many well-known 
hook illustrators, designers of children’s books, and editors. There will be both panels 


und small group discussions. 


A preconference kit is also being planned for registrants with an “introduction”— 
villey proofs, sample illustration proofs, etc.—to the subject matter of the conference. 


DING, GOING, GONE .. . a col- 
ector’s item, A Bell for Ursli, by Selina 
honz, published by Henry Z. Walck, Inc. 
Oxford), 1950. This choice copy is a do- 
ation to the Melcher Scholarship Fund 
y Don R. Phillips of Vandalia, Michigan. 

Phe committee is auctioning it through 
Top of the News for the benefit of the 
“Melcher fund. This edition has the auto- 
raph of the author and the illustrator, 
\lois Carigiet, on the title page. Beautiful 


k mar 


and 


The 
H.R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 
Catalogs on Request 


29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


MARCH 1959 


water colors and a handsome orange 
leather binding distinguish this picture 
book of life in the mountains of Switzer- 
land. The text is in English. 

Since this book will be wanted by many 
libraries and private collectors, bids for it 
should be sent by mail to Mary Peters, 
Public Library, Lima, Ohio. The closing 
date is June 1, 1959. The name of the 
purchaser will be announced at the CSD 
membership meeting at the Washington 
Conference. 


FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


(in their original language) 
SELECTED BY LIBRARIAN EXPERTS 
IN THIS FIELD. 


FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
USE. 


SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES FOR 
THE LIBRARIAN’S CONVENIENCE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
APPEALING TO ALL CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS ALIKE. 


INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF 
LANGUAGES. 


FOR CATALOGS WRITE TO 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A. L. A. 








Junior Reviewers 


78 


children 


review 
children’s 


books 


“a 


“the magazine of children’s books 


In this unique bi-monthly magazine 
each book is read and reviewed once 
by a child of appropriate age and 
once by an adult staff reviewer. The 
so-hard-to-know true reactions of the 
children themselves are an invaluable 


aid to librarians and teachers. 


The best children’s films and records 
are also discussed in regular bi- 
monthly columns by experts in each 


field. 


Best of all, each review, whether of a 
book, a film or a record, is an honest, 
frank appraisal and not merely a re- 


hash of the book-jacket blurb. 


Junior Reviewers is a magazine which 
no library or school can afford to be 
without. 


Subscriptions $3.50 the year 


Write for a sample copy 


Junior Reviewers 
Box 36T 


Aspen, Colorado 








Bibliography Reprints 

“School Library Materials in Scien) 
Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languag 
and Guidance—And How to Use Ther 
by Mary Helen Mahar, appeared in 
January 1959 School Life. This bibliq) 
raphy is made up of lists of school libra ~ 
materials, how to use them, and “beca 
many school libraries select teachers’ ma 
rials for their collections, it includes a 
professional books, journals, syllabi, cour 
of study, and resource materials.” M 
Mahar is Specialist for School and Ch 
dren’s Libraries, and is also the Gerald 
Fisher Project Analyst, Library Servi 
Branch, U. S. Department of Health, Ed 
cation, and Welfare. Reprints are ava 
able on request from Library Servic TE 














Branch, U. S. Department of Health, Ed By J. 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D. C.]| MAU 
chan’ 

" ae tured 
Carnegie Medal Story | 


The story of the first twenty-one years 
the Carnegie Medal by Marcus Crouch itou_. 
Top of the News, May 1958, serves as 
fine introduction to Chosen for Childre 
an account of the books which have bee 
awarded the Library Association Ca 
negie Medal 1936-1957. (The Library A 
sociation, Chaucer House, Malet Place 
London, England, 1957, 17 shillings.) WH}... 
it are pictures and biographical notes ¢ 
the authors who received this Englis 
counterpart of the Newbery Medal, 4 
well as excerpts and illustrations from th4 


books which received the medal. By | 
auth 


* anam like 
Eye-Openers for NLW _ 
A list of young adult books, “Eye-Open 
ers—Chosen by Young People,” take 
from the “Interesting Adult Books”’ of the 
last four years, with indication of paper 








. Bi 
bounds when available, has been sent td 4 
your state executive director for National ple 


Library Week, state library agencies, anl} oct 
state school library supervisors. This list 

is available for duplication and distribu: 

tion by your local library. Write to one 

of the above sources, or send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to the YASD Of. 

fice, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, III, forh; C 
a copy. This list has been prepared bye 
the Book Selection Committee of YASD, 
H. Jane Manthorne, chairman. 


ad 
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THE MOON JUMPERS 


By JANICE MAY UDRY. Pictures by 
MAURICE SENDAK. A child’s en- 
chantment with summer nights cap- 
tured in a beautifully simple pic- 
j ture book. March 18. Ages 4-7. $2.50 
Library edition $3.35 
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JUST LIKE 
EVERYONE ELSE 


By KARLA KUSKIN. Pictures by the 
author. Jonathan James was just 
like everyone else until the mo- 
ment he left for school. And then 
he wasn’t like anybody else at all! 

March 4. Ages 4-7. $1.50 


pen 
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taker Library edition $2.25 ; 
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"| HAROLD'S CIRCUS 

mi By CROCKETT JOHNSON. Pictures | 

pas by the author. Harold, with his pur- H 

i} ple crayon, presides over the great- 4 

, ancy est show on earth. 1 

s list March 4. Ages 4-8. $1.50 | 

ribu- Library edition $2.25 ! 
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2 New I CAN READ Books 
The exciting new series of 
books children can read to 
themselves, by themselves 


MILLICENT E. SELSAM 


SEEDS AND MORE SEEDS. Pictures 
by TOMI UNGERER, This first science 
book in the series will delight all 
budding naturalists. 


SYD HOFF 


SAMMY THE SEAL. Pictures by the 

author. A seal’s hilarious adven- 

tures in the world of people, by the 

author-artist of Danny and the Di- 

nosaur. 

March 18. Ages 4-8. $2.50 each 
(Library edition $3.25) 





for boys and girls 
Spring 1959 


ANIMAL BABIES 


By YLLA. Text by ARTHUR GREGOR. 
Thirty-one glorious pictures of 
young animals by one of the world’s 

outstanding photographers. 
March 4. Ages 4-8. $2.75 
Library edition $3.60 


RUTH KRAUSS 


A MOON OR A BUTTON: A Collec- 
tion of First Picture Ideas. Pictures 
by REMY CHARLIP. A child’s-eye 

view of shapes and forms. 
March 4. Ages5up. $1.50 
Library edition $2.25 


BIRTH OF AN ISLAND 


By MILLICENT E. SELSAM. Pictures 
by Winirrep Lusett. The author 
and artist of the See Through series 
tell how islands come into being. 
Magnificent pictures and clear text. 
March 18. Ages7-1l. $2.50 
Library edition $3.25 
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recommends 


these Adult Books 


for Young People | 


Anne Frank: 


A PORTRAIT IN COURAGE 


by Ernst Schnabel 


“Here is Anne in school, in 
hiding, and in concentration 
camps as more than forty peo- 
ple piece together their memo- 
ries of the ill-fated diarist.” 
8 pages of photographs. $3.95 


North From 


Rome 
by Helen Maclnnes 


“The scream of a woman leads 
an American in Rome on a 
path of intrigue and violence.” 

$3.95 


The Other Side ; 


of the Sky 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


“A Tibetan monastery, space 
stations, and stellar outposts 
play a part in this imaginative 
medley of science fiction _ 


At all bookstores 


[HB] sancourr, BRACE AND COMPANY 
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FOLLETT 
EGINNING- 


TO-READ 
BOOKS 


new books in the series of animal tales, funny and imaginative 
s and real-life experiences that beginners want to—and can—read 
emselves. Three reading-levels are indicated by @, @@ or @@@ on the 
cover. Large, clear type is used, with full-color pictures on the vinyl 
and throughout. These books are built to withstand the active 
invite. 


1959 Beginning-to-Read Award Winner 


BOY WHO WOULD NOT SAY HIS NAME 
by Elizabeth Vreeken; illustrated by Leonard Shortall 


likes to pretend he is a storybook character. He never says his own 
This is funny until it gets to be a nuisance, then a real hazard 
he is lost in a department store. level @@ 


BEGINNING-TO-READ BOOKS 


, 6 x 81% Full-color, picture-in-cloth library bindings, side-sewn, 


drill joints. *indicates 1959 books. 
10% 


MEW SCHOOL MISS HATTIE 
WY WHO WOULD AND THE MONKEY 
oT SAY HIS NAME MY OWN LITTLE HOUSE 
Ween FRIENDS NOBODY LISTENS TO ANDREW 
THE DUCK 
Will THAT GREW PETERS POLICEMAN EACH NET 
"S BACK YARD SOMETHING NEW 
i THE WHALE AT THE ZOO 


tite for information about the $2000 Beginning-to-Read Award! 


A New Book by 
CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


iting story of the realization of a dream of 
tituries: the St. Lawrence River tamed to enable 
tat Lakes ports to carry on widespread inter- 
tional commerce. Many photos, maps and line 

ings. Teen age and adult. 160 pp., 6% x 9. 
u picture-in-buckram library binding, 


A DIPPER FULL OF STARS 
by Lou Williams Page, 
illustrated by M. K. Hansen 

Revised and enlarged, with chapter added about 
man-made satellites. 110 drawings and photos; 
maps of constellations as seen during each month. 
Teen age. 224 pp., 6 x 814 _ Picture-in-buckram 
library binding, $2.85 net 


TOM’S BIG STRIKE 


a welcome Judson reprint 


REAPER MAN (Cyrus McCormick) 
trated by Paul Brown; cover by Dan Noonan 
iting story of McCormick's struggles and final 
(ss as a pioneer in farm machinery. “Recom- 
tided for any school library; would be useful 
sOcial studies classes as well as for general 
ding.’ LIBRARY JOURNAL. Ages 10-14. 160 
46 x 85. Full-color picture-in-buckram library 
ing, $2.85 net 


by Irene Schemberger; 
illustrated by Mary Stevens 


When Tom's father bought a summer resort in 
Wisconsin, the whole family pitched in to make 
their new home. Fun, work and excitement for all 
add up to a satisfying outdoors story. Ages 9-12 
144 pp, 6 x 8%. Picture-in-buckram library 
binding, $2.85 net 


LLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY « 1010 W. Washington Blvd. * Chicago 7, Illinois 





